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mpartial analyses 


of investment holdings... 


made by the Statistical 
and Research Division of this Bank 





The Illinois Merchants Trust Company 
maintains a special Statistical and Research 
Division, from which may be secured dis- 
interested analyses of investment holdings. 
It is independent of any department of 
the Bank and is, in fact, called upon by the 
various departments for information. 
Banks find the services of this division 
especially valuable in connection with 
their secondary reserves. Time and again 
bankers write that the complete invest- 
ment data furnished by this division has 
enabled them to strengthen their second- 


ary reserves, particularly in respect to 
liquidity. 

The report submitted them by the Sta- 
tistical and Research Division, analyzing 
the status of each of their securities and of 
their lists as a whole, with recommenda- 
tions attached, gives them an authoritative 
guide for improving their holdings. 

This report places the bank request- 
ing it under no obligation to the IIlinois - 
Merchants Trust Company. Banks are 
invited to avail themselves of the services 
of this division. 


ILLINOIS MERCHANTS 
TRUST COMPANY 


Resources Over 4 5 O Million Dollars 


CHICAGO 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE AUGUST, 1928 BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 








THERE IS 
ONLY— 


— 7 


Sgro indeed is a publication so out- 
standingly successful as the BANKERs 
Directory (Brug Boox). It is not only 
preeminent in the banking field but is 
recognized everywhere as a work of ref- 
erence both unique and highly 
valuable. 


Bond and investment houses, railroads, 
factories, steamship lines, express com- 
panies—in fact, industry of every descrip- 
tion turns automatically to the Brive 
Boox. when information about banks or 
banking is desired. 


For, in the authentic latest issue, the 
institutional banking map of America is 
unfolded at will. A finger tip inserted 
at convenient points of tabulation quick- 
ly reveals up-to-the-minute facts that 
cannot possibly be obtained in the same 
form elsewhere. 


Before each new issue goes on the 
Ranp M¢NAa tty presses it passes through 


(Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Patent Office) 


scores of hands—a trained staff that puts 
the scrutiny of experience on every page, 
every line, every word, every initial. 
The new edition must always be as per- 
fect as its predecessor; as perfect as 
human skill, experience and care can 
make a reference volume. 


In course of preparation now, a new 
issue with its multitudinous changes of 
banking titles, explanations of mergers, 
absorptions, re-organizations, personnel 
and other vital data, will as usual be 
ordered copy for copy, book for book, 
well in advance of publication. 


Assure yourself that you will have the 
latest authentic Bankers Directory on 
your desk this fall, ready for the big 
hum of winter business, by placing your 
order for it now. 


There is only one Ranp M¢Natty 
Bankers Directory. Most bankers call 
it the BLuge Book. 


THE BANKERS DIRECTORY (Blue Book) 


Official Numbering Agent American Bankers Association. 
Circulation Exceeds all similar publications combined 


Published by 


IRAND ME&NALLY & GoMPANY 


The world’s largest publishers of banking publications 
536 South Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE AUGUST, 1928 BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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Customer? Service 


That 1s Distinctly Different 


There isan 800-car garage in the new Second 
Unit of the First National Bank building 
where motorist-customers may park their 
cars. . . The origination of this progressive 
banking service is consistent with the for- 
ward-looking policies which have charac- 
terized First National Bank for 65 years. 


FIRST 
NATIONAL BANK 


IN DETROIT 


FIRST NATIONAL COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE AUGUST, 1928 BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 








Bank Windows Of 1938 






The Bankers Monthly Round Table 


ILL they attract 
crowds? Yes. 
But, most windows to- 
day attract crowds. 
A bank window decora- 
tor took me to his display to show me the crowd. 
There was always someone looking at the window 
and usually there were from a dozen to 25. 
I watched the people who stopped. 
They studied the exhibit for several minutes—and 
then they walked on. 
Not one of the persons who stopped turned into the 
bank as a result of the display. 


Windows of 1938 Will Draw Deposits 


Bank windows of 1938 will do better than that— 
they will not only stop the crowd, but they will play 
upon the thrift instinct in such a way as to draw the 
people into the bank for the making of deposits. 

Bank windows in 1938 will not display merchandise, 
or curios, or historical documents. 

The bank does not have merchandise to sell. 

The bank requires action. 

People must be inspired to act—to make deposits— 
not initial deposits, but regular deposits. 

Consequently, it is the task of the bank window so 
to play upon the emotions of those who pass that they 
will determine to conquer lethargy and deposit at least 
a small sum regularly. 


How The Window Will Be Built 


Just how will this be done in 1938? 
The bank window will be constructed differently from 
now. One window for each bank will be enough. 
It will be built 
like a theatre stage, 
and there will be an 
aleove in front of 
the window allow- 
ing space for 100 or 
more people to stand 
off of the sidewalk 
while watching the 
action on the new 
bank window stage. 
(See the rough sketch) 
The stage will be 
smaller than those 
in theatres but it 
will be equipped in 
exactly the same way 
as the best stages. 
It will have stage 


settings largely 
made of curtains 


that may be quick- 
ly moved ; for people 
standing in the al- 
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By JOHN Y. BEATY 





A rough idea of a bank window stage. The audience lobby is not the 
main entrance to the bank, but four doors lead from it to the savings de- 
partment. These doors are closed while the story is being acted out on the 
stage. At the drop of the curtain, the doors are swung open, and electric 


signs label the entrances to the savings department. 
doors confront those who start to walk out. 


presents an extremist’s dream—but one that 
emphasizes extremely practical principles 


cove will not wish to stand 
very long to see the play, 

And it will be equipped 
with all of the stage light- 
ing effects known to elee. 
tricians of 1938 with a stage switchboard and dimmers, 

Its exhibit will be in the form of short plays and the 
performance will be by specially-trained actors. 

The plays will be written by specially-trained writers, 


Why Will We Copy The Theatre? 


The theatre stage can make you laugh. 

It can make you ery. 

It can make you love. 

It can make you hate. 

The theatre stage plays upon all your emotions. 
The stage can make you a rich man or poor man. 
You see, you feel yourself as you may be in the future. 
And that is what the bank would like to accomplish. 


The Devices of The Stage 


What are the devices used by the stage to produce 
these results ? 

1. Draperies providing color and contrast, and 
making quick change possible. 

2. Light with special properties and colors produces 
an atmosphere that enhances the effect of the draperies. 

Controlled through a specially-constructed switch- 
board, light makes possible such gradual and mysterious 
transitions that the emotions of the audience are brought 
under almost perfect control. 

3. Perhaps most important of all, the theatre stage 
makes use of facial expression, the most effective of the 
devices. 

The actors ex- 
press determination 
and you are deter- 
mined. 

The actors repro- 
duce action and you 
find yourself doing 
the same. 

The stage does 
now what bank win- 
dows will do in 1938. 

The stage uses its 
facilities for enter- 
taining you. 

The bank window 
stage will use _ its 
facilities for devel- 
oping the savings 
habit in people and 
keeping that habit 
active. 





The editor will be glad 


for comments on this sug 
gestion. 


Note that two of the 
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Every workman on the “Union Trust job” is actually laboring in the service 
of our clients. For the clatter of riveting hammers will give way to the type- 
writers’ rattle. The tap of a stonemason’s mallet will become the click of a 
bookkeeper’s machine. Thousands of hands now labor, that soon the Union 
Trust Company may offer finer service and broader facilities than ever before. 





Cnion Grust Company 


First Trust Company in Detroit— Friend of the Family 
Griswold at Congress Street 
Detroit 
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Trust Sales Quickly Made 


How to 
handle 
stubborn 
prospects 


[’ IS being proved daily that im- 

petus is given to trust new busi- 
ness effort by departing from a dis- 
eussion of the broad general benefits 
of trusteeship and dwelling upon 
the specific needs of classes of in- 
dividuals. This exodus from the 
general to the particular begins in 
newspaper advertising, becomes more 
pronounced in leaflets, and finds its 
ultimate refinement in personal in- 
terviews. 

Of course, the sale is made in these 
personal interviews. All previous 
mass efforts have for their purpose 
the bringing of prospects into con- 
tact with a representative of the 
trust department, when it is hoped 
definite action will be taken. 

The more informal and simple 
these discussions with the prospect 
are made, the more fruitful they are. 
Successful trust salesmen agree, 
largely, that to further hash over the 
usual orthodox sales points for trust 
is taking up time to little purpose 
and may result in having to hurry 
the more important discussion of 
definite points. 

Those persons who will appoint a 


ITTLE suggestions that closed big 
accounts for trust salesmen. 
Nine actual cases that are typical 
enough to be of money value to the 


trust officer. 


By THEODORE TEFFT WELDON 


First Vice President, Wm. Elliott Graves, Inc., Chicago 


trustee because of the broad economic 
principles involved need not, per- 
haps, be discussed. They are not 
especially difficult to handle, and the 
salesmanship needed in their case is 
to overcome inertia and get action 
without undue delay. However, 
there is much trust business of the 
more profitable character which can 
be secured by playing the overtones, 
by working on the individual and 
particular notions, whims, and fan- 
cies of a given prospect and molding 
these into solid reasons for using the 
trust department. 


Ten Minutes To Sell A Three 
Million Trust 


Take the case of a wealthy and 
retired contractor who finally suc- 
eumbed to the insistence of his 
banker and consented to an inter- 
view. He came with his mind made 
up, but listened tolerantly. He re- 
fused to set up a trust in his will, 
or to appoint the bank executor. 

He felt that his wife was as respon- 
sible for his success as he himself. 
She had stuck by him when he was 
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a day laborer, had encouraged and 
advised him. The fortune he had 
amassed was as much hers as it was 
his, and he certainly would in no 
way curtail her control over it. True, 
she might lose some of it. But what 
of it? She could seareely lose three 
million dollars, no matter how col- 
lossal her ignorance of financial man- 
agement. 

Yet this man was sold a trust in 
ten minutes when the right chord was 
struck. It was pointed out to him 
that he need tie up no benefits, that 
the terms of the trust could authorize 
the trustee to pay her all the income 
and any sums whatever that she 
might desire out of principal up to 
a certain very large figure each year, 
the only restriction being that sums 
so drawn should not be for the pur- 
pose of reinvestment by her. 

Thus, this man was made to see 
that by such an arrangement he was 
leaving his wife all the benefits and 
every possible advantage of his 
wealth, while relieving her of the 
very tedious and confining task of 
having to manage and invest it. 

It so happened that after he had 








set up this trust in his will, the idea 
kept turning over in his mind until 
he finally decided to get out from 
under the burdens of property 
care himself, and appointed the 
bank under a voluntary trust agree- 
ment also. 


This Trust 
Replaced An 
Experienced 

Investor 

Another rather 
interesting case 
of a retired mil- 
lionaire who was 
convineed against 
his preconceived 
notions shows the 
effectiveness of 


Nine Suggestions 
That Each Closed 
Trust Sales 


1. A three million dollar in 
trust was sold by explaining 
that his wife could be given 
entire freedom in the use 
of the money. 

2. A man who had trained 


The point stressed was that this 
man, by his very presence, was the 
greatest protection his wife could 
possibly have. Certainly no smooth 
tongued scalawag would approach 
the wife of so able a financier as long 
as he was living. 
Had she, in all 
her experience, 
so much as been 
offered a poor in- 
vestment? No. 
Her experience 
had been rather 
judging be- 
tween sound se- 
curities to deter- 
mine which best 
fitted her struc- 
ture of holdings 


the right argu- his wife as an_ investor from the stand- 
ment at the right bought a trust when shown point of maturity, 
moment. a “sucker list.” marketability and 

This gentleman 3. An extremely personal diversification. 
Need ot tiie bean- matter, tactfully handled Reancee tae ts 


tiful country 
place, where, hav- 
ing nothing to do, 
he had for a 
couple of years 
embraced the op- 
portunity for 
mental exercise 
afforded by the 
trust officers and 
salesmen who 
came to see him 
about his will. 
He would listen 
with apparent in- 
terest to the rea- 
sons propounded 
to him for estab- 
lishing trust re- 
lationships, but 
he had no idea of 
doing so. 

He had trained his wife, who was 
30 years his junior, thoroughly and 
well in financial management. With 
a studied lessening of help from him 
she had been shouldered with the re- 
sponsibility of his affairs. She did 
the investing, was familiar with 
every detail of the familys’ holdings. 
He took pride in her balance and 
judgment which he had watched de- 
velop under his tutelage into thor- 
ough competence. 


another sale. 


sale. 


of sales. 


9. Extreme 


One day the vice president of a 
trust company brought him a‘‘sueker 
list’? showing the wills probated 
during the current month in that 
district, giving the beneficiaries, and 
in some cases, the nature and ex- 
tent of the assets. 
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was the deciding factor in 


4. A demonstration of prac- 
tical tax service made a sale. 
5. A study of the relatives 
of the prospect provided the 
knowledge that made the 


6. Exhibiting the report form 
used in accounting to bene- 
ficiaries has closed a number 


7. Emphasizing that wills 
are always subject to change 
has brought action out of 
hesitation for many salesmen. 
8. Aid in planning a will se- 
cured a good customer. 

frankness in 
pointing out a prospect’s fi- 
nancial faults made one sale. 


band, and_ she 
would inevitably 
be put on this 
‘*sueker list’’ and 
exposed to sales- 
men far craftier 
and to proposi- 
tions with allure- 
ments far in ex- 
cess of any within 
her experience. 
Under those con- 
ditions what 
might happen 
would be difficult 
to foretell. 

Although this 
argument seemed 
to have no effect, 
it worked on the 
prospect’s mind. 
Five months later 
he drew a new will and placed a 
large portion of his property in 
trust, afterwards admitting that it 
was this new view of 
danger which decided 
him. 


Reference To A 
Personal Trait Sold 


One Account 


Again, a man who 
resisted all efforts to 


sell him trust, Te- ma gic 
versed his decision 

and acted very 

promptly when it was tactfully 


hinted to him that his wife, who was 
a religious fanatic, might impoverish 
herself and her children by making 





T TAKES 
only one 
argument to 
sell a trust, but 
it must be the 


too generous gifts to her church jf 
given entire freedom with the family 
inheritance. 


Tax Service Helped This Sale 


Taxes are a point of concern with 
many men. By rechecking old tax 
payments for a client and securing 
a large rebate, his bank secured his 
estate of over four million dollars, 
Until then, all attempts had been un. 
availing, but this evidence, when 
dramatized in connection with the 
intricacies of inheritance taxation, 
resulted in both executorship and 
trusteeship under will. 


Know The Family 


Many cases might be cited in 
which trusts have been sold on the 
basis of possible ultimate descent of 
property reaching the wrong branch 
of the family. The speed with which 
action was taken by one man bor- 
dered on the comic when it was 
pointed out to him that if his wife 
should outlive his child, his estate 
would finally fall to her relatives in- 
stead of to his. 


Often acquaintance with the heirs 
is a means of selling trust. This was 
the case with a jeweler, two of whose 
sons were in business with him. His 
third son wanted to be a minister. 
He agreed that to give each son the 
same amount of money outright was 
unfair. It would not give to each 
the same chance in life. A plan was 
worked out whereby his assets of a 
business nature were left to his two 
businesslike boys, and a block of his 
securities was placed in trust for the 
third. 


Report Form Is Selling Literature 


A few years ago, a successful trust 
solicitor exhibited to a prospect the 
form of report upon 
which regular ac- 
counting is submitted 
to beneficiaries. The 
effect was unexpected 
and helped the sale by 
bringing out the pro- 
fessional and practi- 
eal handling of es- 
tates. This solicitor 
has been using such 
reports, properly 
filled in, ever since and feels that by 
this means he can visualize more 
graphically to his prospect the opera- 
tion of a trust. 


one. 


(Continued on page 40) 
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| Community Service 





The Bank’s 
Opportunity 


An essay contest showed what the community expects of its banks 


N order to find out whether we are 

rendering every banking service 
consistent with conservative banking, 
we asked the young people of our 
town to join in an essay contest on 
the subject ‘‘How a bank can best 
serve its community.’’ 

We offered prizes for the best three 
essays. And the first prize essay 
was a revelation in itself for it 
showed that young people can ap- 
preciate just what a bank is for and 
what should be expected of it. 

The publishing of this essay, as 
well as some of the other prize win- 
ners in our local paper, had a splen- 
did influence upon the community. 
The fact that all of the young people 
in our schools were interested in it 
in one way or another, made the 
whole town concerned as to its out- 
eome. This in itself was good ad- 
vertising. 

The essays gave us an insight as 
to how our people regard our bank. 
Several suggestions were contained 
in the essays which will aid us in the 
future management of our institu- 
tion. 


Adena is located in the heart of the 
Eastern Ohio coal field which indus- 
iry has been in quite a depressed 
condition for the past several months, 
and as our community depends to a 
great extent on the mines, we are 
endeavoring to create some new in- 
terests in farming, dairying, and 
poultry raising, as well as trying to 
educate the public in what their bank 
ean do for them. 

More than 70 entrys were made in 
the contest. The English teachers 
in the schools gave the students 
eredit for writing these essays, and 
this gave them a further incentive. 

In addition to the first, second and 
third prizes, we received so many 
good essays that we gave a $1 prize 
to the next 15 best. 

We secured the aid of some out- 
of-town bankers to help us in grad- 
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By HENRY WORTHINGTON ° 


Cashier, The Peoples National Bank, Adena, Ohio 


ing the essays in order to show no 
partiality. The essays were num- 


bered as they came in and the con- 
testants name was not known to the 
committee of awards. 




































Test Your Bank 
With This List 


. The bank is now recog- 
nized as a servant. 


2. It should investigate 
every interest that has a 
part in community life. 


3. It should know about 
stock offered in new 
enterprises. . 


4. It should aid indus- 
tries in securing the 
best locations. 


5. Itshould knowall about 
the personnel of each 
local industry. 


6. It should be familiar 
with the markets and 
potential markets for 
local products. 


. It should give its 
support to public insti- 
tutions. 


8. It should engender a 
feeling of civic pride. 


9. It should promote the 
cause of civic beauty. 


10. It should lead in archi- 
tectural improvement. 


11. It should promote 
thrift. 


It should be an advisor 
on all subjects con- 
nected with community 
advancement. 


13. A good bank is a man’s 
friend. 


~] 
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The first prize was won by Miss 
Verna Conley and it was an interest- 
ing coincident that her’s was the 
first essay turned in. The essay is 
so good that it is worth printing here 
for I believe other bankers will ob- 
tain some good ideas from it as we 
did. ? 

Preceding this essay contest, we 
had given several talks to the school 
children and found them very much 


interested in banking. 
* * * * 


How A Bank Can Best Serve 


Its Community. 
By VERNA CONLEY 


From my observation of the pos- 
sibilities that come to a bank and 
also from observing some things that 
banks fail to do, I wrote down just 
what I thought on the subject and 
received the first prize. Here is the 
essay : 


BANK has not always been 
thought of as a servant of the 
public, in fact it is generally thought 
of in terms of a master, and a hard 
master at that. This attitude, how- 
ever, has been greatly changed in the 
last few years. This has_ been 
brought about largely through the 
work and influence of the bank it- 
self. 


The bank as an institution has 
labored diligently and studied con- 
stantly to bring about a closer rela- 
tionship between itself and the com- 
munity which it aims to serve. To- 
day the bank is looked upon as one 
of the greatest benefactors of the 
community’s life. 

The efforts of every progressive 
bank are always towards the greater 
welfare of its community’s interests. 

The interests of every community 
are so varied that to serve it, the 
banks activities must always keep 
abreast of every movement. A bank 
does this, naturally, because its pro- 
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gress and profits are in direct rela- 
tion to the town’s prosperity. It 
therefore, should be constantly on 
guard to protect its clientele against 
anything that would be detrimental 
to its sound and profitable develop- 
ment. 

It should be the function of every 
well managed bank to thoroughly in- 
vestigate every interest that would 
have a place in the community’s life. 
A proposed manufacturing plant 
which seeks entrance would come un- 
der the closest examination by the 
local bank. The selling of its stocks, 
buying of proposed land for its loca- 
tion, the personnel of the company, 
the product of a new plant, the pos- 
sible markets, and in fact everything 
connected with such a proposition 
could well be delegated to the bank. 
No other institution is so vitally in- 
terested in such projects nor so well 
equipped for a complete examina- 
tion. 

Again in fostering the interests of 
industries already located in a com- 
munity, no other institution is so well 
adapted as the local bank. It serves 
its community when it furnishes the 
necessary funds that enable local 
plants to keep their wheels turning. 
If these plants remain idle, of course 
the local bank suffers, because the 
bank’s life depends on the constant 
activity of both capital and labor. 


A good bank also serves its com- 
munity by giving its support both 
morally and financially to the public 
institutions of the locality. Every 
school, hospital, library, church, 
playground, community building, 
‘is a direct contribution to the gen- 
eral welfare of the life of the com- 
munity, and no bank can well afford 
to hold itself aloof from the develop- 
ment of any of these things. Even 
from a selfish standpoint, a bank 
must stand behind our public spirited 
movements. 


A bank may also be instrumental 
in developing a general feeling of 
civie pride. To be a good town, one 
where people like to live, there must 
be civic pride. It makes for a con- 
tented population, and a contented 
people is generally a prosperous 
people. 

If one is proud of his town he 
works for its interests, it grows and 
everybody participates in its pros- 
perity. If a bank can bring this 
about, it not only preserves its own 
future, but makes a certain future 
for every citizen. This grows into 
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VERNA B. CONLEY 


Your Bank’s 
Advertising 


Either— 
Reflects your desire for 
more profit 
Or— 
Your sincere ambition 
to aid your fellow citi- 
zens. 

<< D 
Either— 
Gives some facts that 
are educational 
Or— 
Is simply a group of 


words conveying very 
little, if any, idea. 


* D 


Either— 

Attracts the attention of 
everyone who sees it. 
Or— 

Looks just like all the 
other advertisements. 


“<¢ D 


Either— 

Inspires people to make 
use of your bank 

Or— 

Causes your institution 
to be looked upon as 
just one of many. 





loyalty, and this insures the econ. 
tinued prosperity. 

A bank also has the opportunity 
of promoting the beauty of its loeal- 
ity. The building in which it js 
located is generally one of the best 
in town. Other businessmen are 
most likely to keep pace in their 
building operations, and year after 
year the community is improved so 
that it becomes attractive to others 
looking for a locality where their 
general welfare might be bettered, 
This all comes back indeed to the 
bank as it always profits by anything 
that improves the condition of the 
community. 

One of the greatest services that 
may be performed for any commun- 
ity is to encourage thrift. One might 
say that is a selfish interest on the 
part of the bank. It may be that 
a bank benefits materially, but the 
community is the gainer in the end. 
If the bank succeeds in inducing the 
individual to ‘‘save for the rainy 
day,’’ it has performed a very real 
service for him. This is not to be 
measured by the sum which is saved 
but by some things greater than 
money value. 

The individual is a better man 
morally, he has the confidence of his 
fellow men, he is a better workman, 
more dependable, a better citizen. 
Now the local bank is especially 
adapted to teach this lesson of thrift. 
Every bank should have upon its 
staff one, or more men who, because 
of their tact, sympathy, and ac- 
quaintance with affairs in general, 
are particularly adapted to confer 
with individuals and give them the 
help and advice which they need. All 
this would give the community con- 
fidence in its bank, in its capacity 
and willingness to promote the gen- 
eral welfare of every citizen. 


The bank that can accomplish these 
things will prosper and the com- 
munity with it. It is not only the 
pulse of the community’s prosperity 
but it is or should be the promoter 
of its sound and abiding interests. It 
is the community’s servant. 

A good bank is a man’s friend. 


It is only those who do not know 
how to work that do not love it. To 
those who do, it is better than play— 
it is religion.—J. H. Patterson. 

—()—_— 


Let us be thankful for the fools. 
But for them, the rest of us could not 
sueceed.—Mark Twain. 
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Collateral Trust Loans 


A Source of Increased Income 


for Trust Companies 


[ IS common 
for developers, 
contractors, and 
lumber companies 
to sell improved 
home sites on the 
monthly payment 
plan, accepting 
such cash as they 
are able to get, 
which is usually 
far less than half 
the value of the 
property, and 
then take one 
monthly _install- 
ment note for the 
remainder of the 
consideration. 

By reason of 
these notes being 
in excess of 50% 
of the value, we 
are unable to pur- 
chase them. But 
we have found we 
ean render a val- 
uable service to 
such concerns by 
making them real 
estate collateral 
trust loans (some- 
times called 
“group loans’’). 
In our office we 
eall them ‘‘col- 
lateral loans.’’ 

We take a col- 
lateral assign- 
ment of such notes to ourselves as 
trustee for the benefit of the owner 
and holder of the notes of the loan, 
to secure payment, the notes of our 
loan being coupon notes such as have 
been discussed and shown in previous 
articles in the March, April, and 
May issues of THe BANKERS MonTH- 
LY, 

The assignment transfers the 
notes, together with all liens secur- 
ing the same to us. It provides that 
we have full power of sale in event 
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1. Monthly payment notes 
of wage earners are the 
safest of loans. 


2. A loan on a number of 
properties of different 
owners is doubly safe. 


3. The interest on the mar- 
gin of the collateral 
makes surer the prompt 
payment of interest. 


Advantages 


To The Owner of Real Estate 


. Sales are easier. 

. Collections more easily made. 
. Operations on a larger scale are possible. 
. Less capital required. 


. A certain income at a certain time is almost 
assured. 


iit 


To The Trust Company 


By IRA F. REED 


Vice President, Guardian Trust Co., 
ouston, Texas 


of default, or if proper fire and 
tornado insurance is not kept in our 
hands on each property, or in the 
event of non-payment of taxes on the 
property. We have the right to sell 
the collateral with or without notice, 
at public or private sale, giving the 
trustee and any holder of the in- 
debtedness power to bid in the col- 


4. The company has the free as 
use of monthly pay- 
ments for from one 
month to five months. 


5. About one per cent more 
interest is secured. 


6. New accounts result from 
the making of collec- 
tions from so many 
home buyers. 


lateral at the sale. 

The security to 
these loans is 
often only one 
monthly payment 
note. Sometimes 
it consists of 100 
notes on 100 dif- 
ferent properties, 
all pledged in one 
assignment to se- 
cure one indebt- 
edness. 


- 


Examination of 
Title and Office 
Detail 


In this class of 
loan, the office de- 
tail, and matter 
of examination of 
title and proce- 
dure of closing 
the loan is the 
same in principle 
with other 
loans diseussed in 
previous articles. 
The data sheet to 
attorneys repro- 
duced on page 25 
of the April issue, 
is filled out in the 
Same way, except 
in certain blanks 
where all the data 
cannot be inelud- 
ed in the usual 
form, we refer to 
attached sheet, and on this sheet we 
write a description of the note or 
notes, to be taken, security taken, 
how payable, ete. 

Then we make the same kind of of- 
fice files as shown on pages 15 and 16 
of the May issue, except that we make 
one general file under the name of 
the borrower which contains the 
papers general to all the notes col- 
lateral to the loan, in the same 
manner as in the individual loans 
previously discussed. In addition 
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we make a sub-file for each parcel 
of property in the loan, inclosed in 
legal size envelopes of the size used 
for abstracts and title papers, and a 
folder, (shown on page 26, April 
issue) for correspondence, ete., in 
connection with each individual 
property. 

These are filed coneurrently, and 
immediately following the foregoing 
general file, taking their numbers in 
numerical order, and all are indexed 
as previously shown in both the name 
of the owners of the respective prop- 
erties and the name of the maker of 
this loan. The loan description sheet 
is the same except a statement is 
attached showing the collateral se- 


GUARDIAN TRUST COMPANY. 


JOBi DOE COLLATERAL ACCOUNT NO. 5. — 
Am't Purchased $ 3250 


1 4/30/28 Date of Nore 4/1/28 = Am’ § 3250 


Vendor's lien on Lot 5, Block 5, Riverside Addition 


le $ fog ee 
50.00 


ginning 5/1/28 


five years maturing on that date. 


Prin 
REMARKS j OaATE 
Paro To 


TOTAL PAID 
AMOUNT BROUGHT 
Forwaro 


50.00 way 6 


| may 6 


The forms reproduced here show 
how the Guardian Trust Co. of 
Houston systematizes the account- 
ing on collateral trust loans. Fig 1 
is the collateral ledger sheet. Fig 2 
shows an entry of the same transac- 
tion on the trust ledger sheet 










500 O0 MAY 6) 


Interest 8 %. Payable Yonthly Included Address 
ne ] 
10% on past due payments and balance at end of 1 


PAID TO 


curing the loan. Interest notes cov- 
ering the difference in the rate of 
interest to be paid on the loan and 
the rate at which we will sell the 
paper are taken as in other classes 
of loans, and all are set up on our 
bills receivable ledger just as des- 
eribed in the May BANKERS MontTH- 
LY, and the same maturity cards are 
used. 


Additional Accounting Necessary 


After the loan is closed, the coupon 
notes of the loan and interest notes 
are passed through the same chan- 
nels, and the accounting is handled 
in exactly the same manner as in 
other loans previously discussed. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 
| Assumed by 


Address 
} Assumed by Oliver, James 
Address 2400 Calumet 


Smith, James 
2400 Calumet 


| Maker 





INTEREST PRINCIPAL | BALANCE 


| 325000 


25.00-— 


3,225.00 











The collateral notes are passed 
with proper instructions as to the 
loan secured, to our collateral ledger 
bookkeeper and he immediately 
makes a sheet (Fig. 1) for the eol- 
lateral ledger for each of the notes, 
He then encloses the notes in a doeu- 
ment envelope with data showing 
that the payments are to be credited 
to, for example, ‘‘John Doe, Col- 
lateral Account No. 5.’’ ‘‘No. 5” 
indicates that John Doe had four 
previous loans, the number being 
given each loan where a_ borrower 
has more than one to avoid eredits 
to the wrong account of John Doe. 

Then the notes are turned over to 
the note teller, who receipts the book- 
keeper on the margin of the ledger 
sheet for the notes. The entries are 
posted from time to time on this eol- 
lateral ledger sheet, from credit 
sheets passed by the teller, on a spe- 
cial Burroughs posting machine, 
which makes the caleulations as to 
balance unpaid, and shows when the 
interest is paid. The ledger is of 
the tray type, and the sheets of each 
loan are arranged alphabetically un- 
der a tab ‘‘ John Doe Collateral Loan 
No. 5.’’ 

The teller’s collection sheets are 
first passed to our trust ledger book- 
keeper before going to the collateral 
ledger bookkeeper, where they are 
posted as shown (Fig. 2). This 

(Continued on page 41) 
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SHEET NO q NAME JOHN DOE ~ COLLATERAL ACCT NO 5 
R 
1928 ADDRESS 
: = OLD peas mas A Sain t PREIS i Sik 
parance | DATE | DESCRIPTION | PRINCIPAL | INTEREST | 
JMES OLIVER | 25 00 


; 
25 00} 


DEBITS 


| creots | sr paioto| eatance | 


so 00| 5/6/28 | 


550 00, 4 
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‘Tea At Three The Women Came 


And Learned Finance 


The story of a woman’s department that gave a series ° 
of teas and lectures to women, by women, on finance 


By MARJORIE E. SCHOEFFEL 


Assistant Secretary, and Assistant Treasurer, The Plainfield Trust Co., Plainfield, N. J. 


“6 OMETHING new is better, even 
if it is only just as good—”’ 
Present day attractions and distrac- 
tions demand change—variety— 
novelty. Many times, a plan which to 
you seems old and moth eaten, is new 
to your neighbor and therein lies the 
salvation of the advertising man. 

‘*Service’’—has been defined, ‘‘as 
the rent one pays for occupying 
space,’’ and as our women’s depart- 
ment occupies a prominent part of 
our main lobby, it must justify it- 
self in rent. 

Last fall, when planning the out- 
standing features of service to be 
rendered in this department for the 
year, we discussed a series of talks on 
finance for women by women. Noth- 
ing of the sort had ever been attempt- 
ed locally before, though we were by 
no means ‘‘ The first upon whom the 
new is tried—nor yet the last to lay 
the old aside’’—since similar series 
had been given in larger cities with 
marked success. 

We liked the idea but would the 
women in the community like it? 

So, it was with some hesitation that 
we launched our publicity for a 
series of four lectures on finance. 
We mailed 800 invitations and cards 
of admission to a selected list of 
women in the community and held 
our breath. Through the newspaper, 
we invited all other women interested 
—whether depositors or not, to avoid 
discrimination. 

We knew with what we were com- 
peting: Alluring social engage- 
ments, important club meetings and 
the many interests the modern 
woman has—but we had faith, in our 
speakers. The local newspaper was 
not much of a factor in bolstering up 
our courage that first day, when we 
released the news of our series. It 
was somewhat discouraging to have 
the Advertising Manager of the news- 
paper say ‘‘ Yea, it seems like a nice 
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To Make Women’s 
Meetings a 
Success 


@ Get the best speakers 
possible. 


@ Secure the cooperation 
of the wives of direc- 
tors and officers. 


@ Form an advisory com- 
mittee of the wives. 


@ Get the interest and 
loyal assistance of all 
women employes. 





idea—anywhere else but Plainfield, 
but if you get 50 women out to a 
business meeting in town, you'll be 
lucky,’’ for we fully expected him to 
marvel at the perspicacity of our 
bank and blue pencil the article 
‘*First Page.’’ 

Our first meeting was a complete 
success from every angle. About 300 
women attended. The speaker, Mrs. 
William Laimbeer, was both delight- 
ful and entertaining, choosing as her 
subject ‘‘The value of a sound finan- 
cial knowledge for women.’’ 

The second meeting was held early 
in December when Miss Jean Arnot 
Reid, manager of the women’s de- 
partment of the Bankers Trust Co. 
of New York spoke on ‘‘Thinking 
ahead for your family’s wellbeing.’’ 

About the same number of women 
attended this lecture. The third 
lecture was given by Miss Mina M. 
3ruére, assistant secretary of the 
Central Union Trust Co. New York, 
whose topic was ‘‘Growing with your 
financial responsibilities. ’’ 

The closing talk of the series was 
given by Mrs. Rogers H. Bacon, a 


woman in private life, prominent in 
health and educational work in New 
York City. Mrs. Bacon is a speaker of 
unusual charm and ability. Her sub- 
ject, ‘‘How women ean and should 
contribute to the nation’s wealth,’’ 
closed an interesting and compre- 
hensive program. 

An open forum followed all of the 
lectures and the number of questions 
asked was a gratifying indication of 
the interest created. Tea was served 
after each meeting and much to our 
surprise practically everyone remain- 
ed. This gave a touch of sociability 
to the meeting and afforded an ex- 
cellent opportunity for further dis- 
cussion and conversation. 

There are several points to be kept 
uppermost in mind when planning 
a similar series. First—that the best 
speakers possible be secured. We 
were particularly fortunate in hav- 
ing all four of our speakers not only 
delightfully entertaining, but thor- 
oughly versed in their subjects. Sec- 
ond—secure in so far as possible the 
cooperation and interest of the wives 
of directors and officers. It is a 
good plan to form an advisory com- 
mittee composed of the wives of the 
directors and officers who will lend 
their active support, criticism and 
suggestions for the successful pre- 
sentation of the program. 

Much of the success of our series 
may be attributed to the interest and 
support of the wives of several of 
our directors and officers who served 
at the tea table and assisted in the 
welcoming of guests. 

Not one of the least important 
factors in the success of our series 
of talks was the interest and loyal 
assistance of our women employees. 

As a result of our series, we are 
able to trace directly several pieces 
of valuable business. Of course the 
general publicity and indirect busi- 
ness is difficult to trace. 
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HE bank without 

a personnel policy 
should appoint a com- 
mittee to study the 
situation and inquire 
what other institu- 
tions have done. Having made this 
study, the committee should draw 
up definite recommendations and 
present these to the proper officials 
for final approval. 

These recommendations made in 
the report are usually general in 
character but it is very important 
that the report should contain at 
least those listed here. 

Assuming that the recommenda- 
tions agreed to have been favorably 
acted upon, the following are sug- 
gestions which might be helpful for 
the handling of each of these recom- 
mendations. © 

Your personnel director, must be 
a man who understands human 
nature. He must not be one 
who will in any way antag- 
onize. If such a man who does an- 
tagonize is placed in charge, he will 
make little headway in his bank for 
the staff will not give him the neces- 
sary support. He must be a man 
who can size up individuals; who 
makes a careful study of the ecapabil- 
ities of all applying for positions 
and must be able to select persons 
for the vacant positions occurring in 
the departments. Above all, he must 
be courteous and an arbitrator of 
differences but at the same time have 
the courage of his convictions. 
Finally, he must inspire confidence. 

It has been found in many institu- 
tions that the officers do not know 
what their employes can do. Many 
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Personnel Policy Improvement 


who have served for 
years had abilities in 
other directions that 
could have been put 
to good use. The in- 
formation on later 
employes has been found to be more 
accurate, but it is necessary to make a 
complete revision of your records to 
have the most accurate information 
on all employes. 


6 Recommendations 
On Personnel 
Improvement 


. A personnel director 
should be appointed. 


. Complete information 
on the capabilities of 
each employe should 
be filed. 


. Special personnel card 
records should be 
kept. 

. All personnel problems 
should be handled by 
one man or one de- 
partment. 


. An employes’ club 
should be formed. 


. Establish a system of 
adequate recognition 
for those who im- 
prove their knowl- 
edge of banking and 
do more than what 
is assigned to them. 





By FREDERICK P. H. SIDDONS 


Secretary, American Security and Trust Co., 


Washington, D. C. 


The personnel director should be 
instructed to prepare a questionnaire 
form, sending this to all employes 
and this sheet should contain re- 
quests from the staff regarding their 
educational qualifications, the posi- 
tion or positions which they have 
held in the past, both in the bank 
and outside, and finally, the partie- 
ular character of work in which they 
are most interested. 

It will be very interesting to note 
how much splendid information can 
be obtained through this method. 
This having been done, the personnel 
director should see that he has the 
proper form adopted for persons 
making applications for positions in 
his bank. 

When a prospective employe is 
interviewed, he must be asked to fill 
out this application blank in person 
and it is wise to study over the ap- 
plication prior to the departure of 
the applicant. However, every in- 
dividual interviewed should not be 
requested to file an application as it 
would be a waste of time on those 
whom the personnel director feels 
certain are not the type of individ- 
uals that would be employed. Of 
course there are exceptions to this 
rule. 


One thing in particular has been 
brought out in a study of this work 
and that has been the fact that many 
bankers have not always insisted 
upon getting the most accurate in- 
formation regarding past references, 
leaving it to the bonding company 
to make the closest investigation. 
References must be of the best but 


one should not be misled by every 
(Continued on page 43) 
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Women’s Investments 


An account of the plans of The National 


Committee for the Education of Woman 


] OST Americans, I 

believe, now concede 
that it is next to impos- 
sible to put over any 
great movement in this 
country by legislation. The only ef- 
ficient method is to edueate—not to 
legislate. 

It was from the realization of this 
truth that the National Committee 
for the Education of Woman in 
Financial Matters and the Protec- 
tion of Her Money was born. 

There are many states that have 
ample legislation for the protection 
of the money of all their inhabitants, 
but statistics show that ths legisla- 
tion does not accomplish its end. 


The Better Business Bureaus, the 
American Bankers Association, and 
the Investment Bankers of America 
have spent much time and thought 
and a great deal of money in trying 
to legislate for the purpose of pro- 
tecting American money and keep- 
ing it from drifting in- 
to unprofitable chan- 
nels. That some good 
has been done, we are 
willing to acknowledge, 
but there is still room 
for more workers and 
it is the intention of 
this Natonal Committee 
to supply some of the 
workers needed and to 
shoulder its share of 
the burden. 

Line after line of 
most effective advertis- 
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in Financial Matters and the Protection 


of Her Money 


By BESSIE Q. MOTT 


Chairman, Advisory Directorate 
300 Madison Ave., New York City 


ing has been written to help save 
woman’s money, but the loss of 
money is inereasing instead of de- 
creasing. It is time to make a def- 
inite drastic move and with the sup- 
port of all wide-awake banks, we 
hope to initiate a movement that will 
be far-reaching and penetrating. 
The fraudulent stock promoter is 
particularly awake to the trend of 
the times and to the methods taught 
in the new school of business getting. 
He not only goes after business in 
person, but he writes, phones, and 
wires for it. Women who have dealt 
with small businesses are accustomed 


Banking Leadership— 


to buying and not to be- 
ing sold, and they feel 
flattered and compli- 
mented when they find 
anyone assuming they 
are of sufficient importance to re- 
ceive a telephone message or a tele- 
gram. Much resistance is broken 
down in this way and it becomes easy 
to sell most women. By this method, 
insurance money is dissipated, both 
life and endowment, and savings ac- 
counts are badly broken into. 


Women Awake to the Need of 
Financial Help 


A young lady called at the office 
of the National Committee and asked 
whether, if she got together a group 
of young women interested in finan- 
cial matters, a course of lectures 
could be arranged for them that 
would bring them to the point not of 
thinking so much about the possible 
eventual coming of a 
rainy day, as of learn- 
ing to appreciate the 
joy that comes to one 
from seeing money— 
one’s own hard-earned 


pe ih ay eh Po Cy 


the faculty of doing what you 
believe is right no matter who 
says it is wrong—and of stop- 
ping what you find is wrong no 
matter who heard you say it 
was right. 





money—make money. 
When I asked her 
what made her feel so 
deeply about this whole 
situation, and why she 
was willing to give so 
much of her time to 
helping others, she told 
me the old sad story: 
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pains” 









She had earriéd three endowment 


policies maturing at intervals of a advertising. 


year, and following the advice of a 
kind friend, she had invested the 
money received from these policies 
each year, only to find it had been 
dissipated in worthless mortgages— 


the one invest- 
ment, she said, 
that women were 
always told was 
gilt-edged. This 
was merely an- 
other proof that a 
little knowledge 
is a dangerous 
thing. 

I receive letters 
almost daily of 
the following 
tenor: ‘‘I am so 
anxious to learn 
about stocks— 
common and pre- 
ferred—and 
bonds, in order to 
know how safely 
to invest a small 
sum of money. I 
thought the banks 
would not care to 
advise much on 
this subject, and 
was very glad 
when I saw your 
article.’’ 

These facts 
show a condition 
for which we are 
trying to find a 
remedy. Banks 
have done a great 
deal of good, and 
the people they 
reach have profit- 
ed a great deal, 
by their advertis- 
ing, but as far as 
newspaper acdver- 
tising is con- 
cerned, it seldom 
reaches the woman 
who is_ being 
duped by the 
blue-sky pro- 
moter. 


One reason for this is the fact that 
financial advertising is practically 
always placed on the financial page, must teach women that financial 
and very few women read this page 
unless they have sufficient money to 


to the point of reading good financial 


We failed to get people to use 
banks as they should until the masses 
were taught what a bank is, and that 
the banks are just as anxious to do 
business with them as they are to use 








ful bulletin each month which con. 


tains some editorials that every 


Organization Plan 


National Committee for the Education of Woman in Finan- 
cial Matters and the Protection of Her Money. 


Lecture Bureau 


Will select speakers to lecture 
without charge to any group of 
women, or of men and women on: 
“How to Analyze Your Income,” 
“What a Woman Should Know 
About a Bank,” “Should a Wo- 
man Make Her Own Investments?” 
and ‘Woman Going Into Business.” 


Information Bureau 


In charge of a statistician (using 
the word in the investment sense), 
who will have a full collection of 
records of securities, listed and 
unlisted, also of the houses of 
issue, and other vital information. 
Will also assist in broadcasting 
information as to campaigns on 
fraudulent stock. 


Investment Bureau 


Will analyze securities owned by 
women, distribute literature, never 
advising what to invest in but 
often telling why certain invest- 
ments might prove unsound and 
unsafe, also showing how to divide 
money so as to diversify invest- 
ments. 


Budget Bureau 


Will assist individuals in the 
analysis of incomes, will help women 
going into business and will help 
establish budget service in banks 
and department stores. 


Banking Bureau 


Will furnish statistics about the 
financial status of women, distribute 
a monthly news letter to member 
banks, furnish suggestions for ad- 
vertising with a special appeal to 


the banks. There is still much work 
to be done along these very simple, 
elementary, but essential lines. We proved at each meeting. This list 


make it worth someone’s while to 
help them with their investments. 


So the educational value that this 
might have for women is lost. 
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It is our hope to educate the women 


problems, like many others, can be 
solved only by specialists. 


A Method Of Loan Approval 


The State Banking Department of 
California issues an unusually help- 


women, will assist in organizing 
women’s departments and distri- 
bute simple leaflets on banking 
methods and practices. 


Investigation Bureau 


Will form connections with banks 
and, working through these and 
county clerks’ offices will trace the 
records and hamper the activities 
of blue-sky promoters and strong- 
arm salesmen distributing fraudu- 
lent stock. 


Real Estate Bureau 


Will have local branches serving 
as clearing houses for real estate 
information. 


General Business Bureau 


The first duty will be to locate the 
leaders in any branch of business in 
which women might be induced to 
invest. The next duty will be to 
form contacts with these leaders 
and to make arrangements whereby 
their knowledge and experience may 
be placed at the disposal of the 
bureau. 


Legal Bureau 


Will be the protective division of 
the national committee. Its head 
will be a lawyer of high standing 
and broad experience. His advice 
will be at the disposal of any woman 
without charge. He will appoint 
local representatives. 


Publication Bureau 


Will take care of the mechanical 
work in the preparation of matter 
put out by other bureaus. 





offered, if any. 


(Continued on page 44) 


banker might profit from reading, 
The following is reprinted from the 
May issue of the State Banking De. 
partment Bulletin: 

Our examiners have been giving 


considerable _at- 
tention to the 
manner in which 
loans are ap- 
proved by boards 
of directors, with 
a view to recom- 
mending a more 
satisfactory meth- 
od of procedure 
than that usually 
followed. The 
law requires that 
every loan made 
by a bank be ap- 
proved or author- 
ized by its board 
of directors. The 
directors are pre- 
sumed to be fully 
acquainted with 
each loan, and by 
their approval to 
indicate that it is 
a satisfactory in- 
vestment for the 
bank’s funds. 
This approval 
by the directors 
is intended to 
prevent notes, 
which are not 
proper banking 
assets, from get- 
ting into the note 
pouch. Our ex- 
perience has 
shown that there 
is danger of loans 
being approved 
inadvertently, or 
without full in- 
formation, unless 
some satisfactory 
method of proce- 
dure is followed. 
We suggest 
that the secretary 


furnish to each director a_ type- 
written list of all loans to be ap- 


should show the name of each bor- 
rower, the amount, date, and matur- 
ity of each note, and the security 
Each note should be 
numbered to correspond with the 
loan register and the list should in- 
dicate the number of the last loan 
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Joys Of An October Vacation 
In Philadelphia 


The “Quaker City” has something to delight every type 
of vacationist attending the annual convention of the 
American Bankers Association to be held October 1 to 4 


N October, Philadelphia is rich in 
perfect days and perfect nights. 
In a paradox, fall is the spring of 
Philadelphia—the beginning of her 


Courtesy Conventions and Exhibitions Bur:au 
Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce 


Betsy Ross house where the first 
American flag was made. 


richest season, the germinant period 
of those qualities which mark her 
among cities a chosen city. 

Most fortunate are those whose 
privilege it is to come upon her 
then. The visitor may arrive by way 
of the great new bridge which spans 
the Delaware, coming from the hazy 
woodlands and sea-scented fields of 
New Jersey to cross the graceful, 
sky-hung pathway to her door. 

Again, he may proceed by train 
or car through the rolling October 
countryside of Pennsylvania, a great 
patchwork quilt of vivid beauty, pat- 
terned in the full glory of autumnal 
coloring. On all sides the figure- 
dotted landseape of green golf links, 
the sudden flight of a fence-taking 
glittering group of horsemen speed- 
ing across fallow meadows, the grace 
and mellow dignity of great country 
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By E. J. KIDD 


houses framed.in old trees and sun- 
dappled gardens portend that he will 
come upon an unusual city. 

And such it is. In physical beauty 
alone, Philadelphia stands supreme 
at this season. In entity and 
environs she offers a wealth of de- 
light to those whose pleasure it is to 
walk in woods lit with the cool fire 
of the autumn, to view streams 
veiled in blue haze and the towering 
majesty of tall buildings looking 
over green squares and musical 
fountains. 

Fairmount Park, internationally 
famous for its size and natural 
scenery, leads the moforist by broad 
boulevards to the depths of the Penn- 
sylvania mountains, to the wilder- 
ness of great pines and grey rocks 
and blazing foliage—yet is contained 
within the heart of Philadelphia. 

Valley Forge, a national shrine 
set like a jewel in the casket of 
wooded farmlands and autumnal 
hills, is but forty-five minutes dis- 
tant from the city. The Chester 
Valley flings its scarlet and gold at 
the foot of the Chester Pike, a flam- 
ing carpet. The Lancaster Pike, the 
Lincoln Highway, the Mill Creek 
Road—in countless directions rib- 
bons of boulevard stretch from Phila- 
delphia into the autumn-rendered 
fairyland. 

The Philadelphia Zoological Gar- 
dens, of perennial interest to the 
visitor, are particularly attractive in 
their fall setting of park. The gar- 
dens are held to be the largest in the 
United States in variety and rarity 
of animal inhabitants, and are 
among the three foremost in the 
world. Their experimental labora- 
tories are extensive and have made 
important contributions to the field 
of science. The buildings and pad- 


docks of the Zoo, a miniature city, 
are laid out amid pleasant prospects 
of turf and pond and teem with odd 
or stately representatives of other 
continents. This fall in the collec- 
tion of rare animals will be found 
many unique specimens, among them 
the two-year-old baby gorilla, sole 
of his race in North America and 
one of the three captive gorillas in 
the world. 

For the sportsman, this time of 
year in Philadelphia provides con- 
stant recreation. Golf links like un- 
dulating velvet carpets are spread 
about the city in profusion. The 
twinkling flags, the golden sand- 
greens and inviting ‘fairways, with 
their insistent message to the golfer, 
are seldom absent from the land- 
seape. One of the best courses in 
the country, at Pine Valley, chal- 
lenges the skill of all who deem them- 
selves proficient. 

The tennis courts also are scenes 
of spirited fall action. Both turf 
and clay are available throughout 
Philadelphia for the enthusiast. To 
those who follow the game, such elub 
grounds as those of the Merion and 
Manheim Cricket Clubs will recall 


Courtesy 
Philadelpbia Chamber of Commerce 


Chew mansion, one of the war-time 
landmarks located at the scene of the 
battle of Germantown. 


tournaments which are written 
into the tennis annals of the world. 
Philadelphia has prepared an es- 


pecially warm welcome for the bank- 
(Continued on page 56) 
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—- It May Pay To Remodel 


Exterior Dignified Interior Brightened 
Fixtures Modernized | 


These improvements had the effect of a new building 


THE MID-CITY TRUST 
AND SAVINGS BANK, 


CHICAGO . 

i 5 

Remodeled by Zs - 

Hamilton, Fellows, and Wilkinson, - 
Chicago _ 

ad 


#1 \necro \ssnc ts \pn 


Vie 


D \mmutamn seam lanes oem 
DNs \se oo 


The low ceiling was eliminated from the 
center lobby of the remodeled building by 
using a part of the second floor to get ceiling 
height. A part of the same floor was retained 
as a mezzanine around the lobby. A glass 
ceiling placed in the center of the lobby gave 
the effect of added height and materially 
added to the appearance of the room. 






Betore and after. These pictures show what a wonderful 
improvement was made by remodeling the exterior as well 
as the interior of this bank building. It looks more like a 
bank now and it has many more bank customers. 





RIGHTNESS, convenience, ar- 

tistic decoration, spaciousness, 
and a progressive atmosphere should 
be present in your banking room to 
make it modern. 


The equipment, made of 
bronze and marble, gave 
the modern touch and the 
bank has benefitted almost 
as much as if an entire new 
building had been cot 
structed. 


8s 


For example: On the 
opening day 1,600 new 
customers opened accounts 
in the savings department 
with added deposits of ap- 
proximately $100,000. The 
commercial department and 
vault department also 
showed a splendid gain. 
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| to the advantage of the institution 
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This rich compo- 
tion demonstrates 
compatability 
bronze, marble 
nd tile The 
grille pre- 
a pleasing 
trast with the 
ind rubbed satin 
ished steel of the 
front. The 
cony provides for 
uture working 
requirements. 



























This room shows the influence of the English 

style. The vaulted ceiling, oak 
cot and tiled fireplace creates the effect 
tis enhanced by the oriental rug and the 
utiful grain of the wood used in the furniture. 


Your Old Ban 


Picture evidence that some bank 
buildings can be remodeled greatly 


y pect that this is a re- 
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Building — 


THE NATIONAL BANK OF 
CATASAUQUA, PENN. 


Remodeled by 
Tilghman- Moyer Co., 
Allentown, Pean. 


3 OMETIMES it is impractical to 
build a new building, but this 

need not deprive’ your bank of the 
advantages of a new atmosphere as 
illustrated here. 


fllustrating the coin-gold 
finish on the bronze work, 
and the fossil ‘structure of 
the Fossgreynelle marble. 
The interesting crinkled 
surface of the glass is ac- 
complished by a double 
chipping process. The door 
leading to the president's 
office is made of bronze and 
has marble trim. 


You never would sus- 


modeled banking room. 
The floor is of hand- 
made tile of varying 
soft drab tone. The 
lighter colored marble is 
Fossgreynelle, of ocean- 
bed geologic history, 
showing interesting fos- 
sil shells. The dark 
marble is Belgian Grand 
Antique. 















































































HE expected improvement of 

business throughout 1928 appears 
at this writing to be in progress, and 
unless all signs fail, the commercial 
cycle will be little if at all affected 
by political forees. At the same 
time, a presidential campaign of un- 
usual dramatic interest is definitely 
in the foreground. 

The midyear statistical summaries 
disclosed no substantial change from 
the trends discussed and weighed in 
these columns last May. But pro- 
duction returns and indices for May 
and June, and the course of employ- 
ment did indicate a slight accelera- 
tion of the rate of business gain then 
predicted, and the unfilled orders on 
hand in a large number of industries 
gave assurance that the upward turn 
in the spring of 1928 was a trend 
not a spurt. 


Business Better Than Expected 


The employment pick up and the 
news of active building and engineer- 
ing planning and construction at the 
onset of summer, showed that the 
business betterment of 1928 was pro- 
ceeding at least 30 days ahead of 
similar movements in our last presi- 
dential year. 

The course of employment, as far 
as it can be revealed by official sta- 
tistics, was downward through June 
1924, while allowing for seasonal 
recessions, natural in all years, it 
was upward in the same month of 
1928. 

Industrial employment for the 
United States in May 1928 as re- 
flected by the limited and more or 
less out-of-date figures of the U. S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics was 4.7% 
below that of the same month in 
1927. This represents a decided im- 
provement from the 6% deficiency of 
last November, as compared to the 
same month a year previous. 

The upward tendency of factory 
employment in the late spring is 
illustrated by a gain of .5% in fae- 
tory employment in the Seventh 
Federal Reserve District for May 
1928 over April, and an increase in 
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Autumn Forecast 






HIS 


a dramatic poli- 


contrast of 


tical campaign and 
steady business gains 
illustrates American 
stability. 


By HARPER LEECH 


Of the editorial staff of the Chicago 
Tribune. His investigations take him to 
all parts of America and keep him in 
personal contact with business men in 
all lines. 


payrolls of 1.9%. This gain was 
made at a season usually marked by 
layoffs in factories. During this 
period $2,796,301,300 worth of build- 
ing contracts in 37 states east of the 
Rocky Mountains were signed. This 
is a gain of 9% over the same period 
of 1927 and 7% over 1926. These 
facts explain why wage levels have 
been maintained, and no industrial 
crisis has followed all the discussion 
of unemployment. 

New orders for steel plate in May 
1928 were 42,374 tons compared to 
37,883 in May 1927, for enameled 
bath tubs the respective figures were 
127,528 and 109,206. 

The industrial improvement in 
the first part of 1928 was undoubted- 
ly most observable in the heavy in- 
dustries—especially steel and auto- 
mobiles. An improvement in these 
usually precedes a pick-up of the in- 
dustries manufacturing smaller or 
more highly finished goods. 


Heavy Industries Show Best Gains 


The steel industry established a 
new record in the first five months of 
the year and suffered less than the 
customary seasonal slump afterward. 


Output of steel ingots in the first 
five months of 1928 was 21,049,919 
tons, 3% over the previous high 
record in 1926. 

Back of that impressive total are 
some interesting figures illustrating 
American technical progress. This 
increased output of steel was accom- 
panied by a decreased output of pig 
iron—only 15,438,921 tons being 
produced compared to 16,341,027 in 





Business Cool and Brisk 
Political Thunderstorms 


1927 and 16,613,000 in 1926. This 
was partially accounted for by the 
increased use of scrap in steel mak- 
ing, which indicates the rapid re. 
placement of obsolete machinery, 
farm equipment and automobiles—a 
trend which is proved by the figures 
showing the increased production 
and orders for machine tools, elee- 
trical equipment, farm implements, 
tractors and automobiles. 


Motor Profits Improved 


For the first five months of 1928, 
automobile and truck output totalled 
1,901,587 ears against 1,853,980 in 
the same period of 1927 and 2,028, 
332 in 1926. Individual factory re- 
turns at the end of June indicate 
that 1928 is steadily gaining on 1926 
and will probably pass it. 

A gratifying feature is the decided 
improvement of profits in the motor 
industry. The combined net income 
of 17 motor manufacturers exclusive 
of General Motors for the first 
quarter of 1928 showed an increase 
of 20% over the same quarter of 
1927. 

In the same _ period, General 
Motors reported net profits of 69 
millions compared with 52 millions 
in the first quarter of 1927. The 
General Motors increase in 1927 
over 1926 accounted for more than 
the entire gain of the industry, the 
other companies in the aggregate 
suffering a decline for that year of 
20%. Of 18 reporting companies, 
for the first quarter of this year, 13 
showed gains and only 5 declines. 

Notwithstanding these great gains 
in the big lines, the general index of 
all manufacturing production in 
1928 has run only neck and _ neck 
with that of 1927. 

The power gain this year has been 
accompanied by an unusually low 
demand for fuel, because hydro- 
electric power has been an unusually 
high percentage of the whole output. 

Public utility earnings were $930.- 
672,897 in the first five months of 
this year compared to $896,602,339 


(Continued on 


page 59) 
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Audacity to the 
N’th degree 





Said Bill Wilson to President Moderwell—~ 


AKE your checking depart- 
ment. It’s simply a matter 
of hoping-to-God, when a man 
opens an account that he isn’t 
tapping the profits of the bank 
instead of adding to them. 

Take your-commercial loans. 
It’s ten to one that the average 
borrower gets more in organi- 
zation service and salaried time 
than he ever pays the bank in 
interest on his loan. 

Take your savings depart- 
ment. It’s simply luck when 
the depositor puts enough into 
it to pay ‘for his passbook and 
his ledger sheets. 





Take your sales force—tellers, 
lobby men and contact officers. 
Not one of them know what’s 
expected of him. 

You probably think you are 
going to fire me after this out- 
burst, but if you think that, 
you were never so wrong in 
your life. By Jupiter, you’d 
have to call the police to get 
me out of this bank! 

Make me your unofficial 
assistant. I can spend this year 
and the next organizing this 
bank as an advertisable 
commodity. Will you let me 
do it? 


_ 


ints of Undiscovered Profits 


HE suggestion that Mr. Moder- 

well, the president of the Gibral- 
tar National Bank, knew little or 
nothing about its affairs was so de- 
vastating in its impudence, coming 
as it did from its newest employe, 
that the bank’s chief executive could 
not even be indignant at it. 

He positively chuckled as he said: 

‘*So, Mr. Wilson, you have spent 
three months in studying this bank 
and you really think, do you, that 
my 35 years in it have been wasted ? 
You really want to tell me that an 
advertising man of your age and 
experience will waste his energy with 
us unless we re-organize completely 
from top to bottom? Apparently the 
officers don’t suit you. How about 
the directors? Do you think they 
ought to resign in favor of an en- 
tirely different board, or do you feel, 
perhaps, that their function could be 
turned over to you in such a way as 
to make another board unneces- 
sary?’’ Mr. Moderwell smiled as he 
said this, but there was no smile on 
Bill Wilson’s face when he replied: 

“*T know you say that in joke, sir, 
but, from one angle, there is not a 
thing but sober understanding of my 
position in what you say. You have 
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Bill Wilson asks for 
the job of eye opener 
to the president of 
the Gibraltar National 


and gets it 


By R. E. PORTER 


employed me to advertise your bank 
and it is my duty to tell you that 
your bank is not an advertisable or- 
ganization. It is not supplying a 
service which many people do take 
advantage of; it cannot supply, un- 
der present conditions, a service 
which many people will take ad- 
vantage of. And, if very many of 
its customers were actually using it, 
as it is being used by a few, it could 
not operate profitably for a single 
year. 

‘*What applies to the Gibraltar 
National applies with equal force to 
every bank in this town, and with 
greater force to some than to others. 
You know, to the fourth place of 
decimals, what your profits are from 
investments, but you do not know, 
in any workable or usable way, who 


gives you those funds to invest, why 
he gives them to you, what it costs 
to start him giving them to you, or 
what it costs to keep him giving them 
to you. 

‘*You want me to function as one 
cog in the machine which increases 
your deposits, and yet I do not know, 
and you cannot tell me, what will 
constitute efficiency in developing 
this bank’s business, what expendi- 
ture will be too high for the results 
it produces, nor what expenditure 
will be too low for the opportunities 
it is designed to meet. You expect 
advertising to do for a bank what it 
never did yet for any human organ- 
ization on land or sea. You want it 
to localize and centralize demand for 
the service of this bank, open nego- 
tiations looking to sales of that serv- 
ice and close such negotiations with- 
out the help of a manufacturing 
plant or a sales organization. 


‘* Advertising is not and never was 
a philosopher’s stone to turn base 
metal into gold. It is not and never 
was a magic word which opens the 
gate of a treasure chamber in the 
side of a cliff. It cannot and never 


will take the place of effort to make 
(Continued on page 49) 
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“Economy makes happy homes and sound 
nations. Instill it deep.” 
ist U. S. President George Washington, b. Feb. 22, 1732. d. 
Dec. 14, 1799. Administration 1789-1797. 
“Save and teach all you are interested in to 
save; thus pave the way for moral and 
material success.” 


3d U.S. President Thomas Jefferson, b. Apr. 13, 1743. d. July 4, 
1826. Administration 1801-1809. 


“Reap the harvest of thrift—Spend less than 
you earn. It is surprisingly easy after short 
practice.” 
5th U.S. President James Monroe, b. Apr. 28, = d. July 4, 
1831. Administration 1817-1825 


“Financial economy is very ieee.” 
6th U. S. President John Quincy Adams, b. July 11, 1767. d. 
Feb. 23, 1848. Administration 1825-1829. 
“Save your money and thrive or pay the 
price in poverty and disgrace.” 
7th U. S. President at ae, b. ate, 38, ol d. June 8, 
45. ministration 1 


“Common sense is calculation applied to 

life.” 

9th U. S. President William Henry Harrison, b. Feb. 9, 1773. 
d. Apr. 4, 1841. Administration Mar. 4, 1841- 
Apr. 4, 1841. 

“Wealth can be accumulated only in the 

earnings of industry and the savings of 

frugality.” 


10th U. S. President John Tyler, b. Mar. 29,1790. d. Jan. 17, 1862. 
Administration 1841-1845. 


“The men and women who pay strict atten- 
tion to the small savings become indepen- 
dent.”’ 


11th U. S. President James K. Polk, b. Nov. 2, 1795. d. June 15, 
1849. Administration 1845-1849. 


“When trouble comes, be ready for it.” 
12th U. S. President ee Taylor, b. Nov. 24, 1784. d. July 9, 


$50. Administration 1849-1850. 
“To be financially well-fixed you must battle 
with yourself; be saving but not niggardly.” 


13th U. S. President Millard Fillmore, b. Jan. 7, 1800. d. Mar. 8, 
187 Administration 1850-18 53. 
“Fulfillment of duty and the habit of saving 


will prove a resource which cannot fail.” 


14th U. S. President ——- Pierce, b. Nov. 23, 1804. d. Oct. 8, 
1869. Administration 1853-1857. 


“One art there is which every man can be 
master of—the art of saving.” 
15th U. S. President James Buchanan, b. Apr. 23, 1791. d. June 1, 


1868. Administration 1857-1861. 
“That some should be rich shows that others 
may become rich, and hence is just encour- 
agement to industry and enterprise.” 


16th U. S. President Abraham Lincoln, b. Feb. 12,1809. d. Apr. 15, 


1865. Administration 1861-1865 


American Presidents Wrote 


These Window Cards 


“The prudent, penniless beginner in the 
world labors for wages for a while, saves a 
surplus with which to buy tools or land for 
himself, then labors for himself another while, 
and at length hires a new beginner to help 
him. This is the just and generous and pros- 
perous system, which opens the way to all, 
gives hope to all, and consequent energy and 
— and improvement of conditions to 
all.” 


Abraham Lincoln. 


“No men living are more worthy to be trusted 
than those who toil up from poverty.” 


Abraham Lincoln. 


“Prosperity is the fruit of labor. Teach 
economy. That is one of the first and high- 


est virtues. It begins with saving money.” 
Abraham Lincoln. 


“Thrift sweetens the bread of the working- 
man; it makes him conscious of his own 


cause, his own safety, his own dignity.” 


17th U. S. President. Andrew Johnson, b. Dec. 29, 1808. d. July 31, 
1875. Administration 1865-1869. 


“Save! The day may come when you will 


find the little treasure a faithful servant.” 


18th U. S. President U.S. Grant, b. Apr. 27, 1822. d. July 23, 1885. 
Administration 1869-1877. 


“ Accidents seldom started anyone along the 
road to happiness.” 


19th U. S. President Rutherford B. Hayes, b. Oct. 4, 1822. d. 
Jan. 17, 1893. Administration 1877-1881. 


"a By saving nickels and dimes thrifty persons 
lay the foundations of fortunes.” 


20th U. S. President James Abram Garfield, b. Nov. 19, 1831. d. 
Sept. 19, 1881. Administration Mar. 4 to 
Sept. 19, 1881. 


“A sage once said: ‘Small beginnings have 


large endings.’ There is truth in it.” 


21st U. S. President Chester A. Arthur, b. Oct. 5, 1830. d. Nov. 18, 
1886. Administration 188i- 1885. 


“While still young learn to save, and when 
you’re old no one will have to pass the hat 


around for your benefit.” 


22d U.S. President Grover Cleveland, b. Mar. 18, 1837. d. 
June 24, 1908. Administration 1885-1889. 
24th U.S. President Administration 1893-1897. 


“Young man, if you are saving and true to 
yourself, nothing can impede you from 
attaining the highest popularity.” 


23d U.S. President Benjamin Harrison, b. Aug. 2, 1833. d 
Mar. 13, 1901. Administration 1889-1893. 


“Let us cultivate the Spirit of Saving.” 


25th U. S. President William McKinley, b. Jan. 29, 1843. d. 
Sep. 14, 1901. Administration 1897-1901. 
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Display ee Ne 


~~ 


A page 
from a 
window 
display man’s 


idea book 


— rough sketches all suggest 
dignified displays featuring great men 
and what they have said about thrift. 
They were drawn for Mr. Bowen by the 
Wright Display Studio of Chicago. 


Thrift ‘Taught By Presidents 


N THIS article is included a 

list of quotations on thrift, at- 
tributed to various past presi- 
dents of the United States. As a 
matter of convenience, the dates of 
administration, together with the 
birth and date of death, are given 
with the name of each president. 

The thought in presenting this 
material is that such pithy quota- 
tions credited to our nation’s great, 
make excellent motifs for bank win- 
dow displays. Our sketch indicates 
a number of ideas on the manner in 
which the subject might be handled. 
The following paragraphs 
each contain a suggestion 
of how to ‘‘dress up’’ a 
quotation so that it becomes 
a ‘‘display.’’ 

1, When using quota- 
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By ARTHUR L. BOWEN 


Window Decorator, State Bank of Chicago 


tions of either Washington or Lin- 
eoln, secure a plaster bust of the man 
(either can be secured at a price of 
$1.50 to $17). Place the bust on a 
wooden base or pedestal, which 
should be painted in black or silver. 
If the box used as a base is unfin- 
ished, then drape sateen or velour 
over it and allow it to finish at the 
foot and around an easel, on which 
place a clearly lettered copy of the 


KETCHES and quotations for 


your window display note book 





quotation — signed. Such dis- 

plays can be helped through the 

use of consistent backgrounds of 

a conservative type. Simple ecut- 
outs—painted flat or covered with 
sateen or some other material—will 
prove the most satisfactory. 

2. Another suggestion is to ‘‘beg, 
steal or borrow’’ from a local pic- 
ture house a colored picture of the 
man to be quoted. Etchings, too, 
make for dignified displays. There 
are many famous paintings of scenes 
in early American history in which 
the figure of some of the individuals 
quoted here appear. Most 
famous paintings have 
been reproduced. If 
searched for, they will be 
found. A series of such 


(Continued on page 45) 
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HE safe deposit business began 
some 65 years ago as an independ- 
ent business; that is, the first safe 


deposit vault 
in this country, 
and the first of 
its kind in the 
world, was op- 
erated by a 
corporation 
without bank- 
ing. affiliations. 

Today the 
safe deposit 
business is al- 
most entirely 
eonducted by 
eorporations 
with banking affilia- 
tions, or it is op- 
erated as a depart- 
ment of a bank or 
trust company. 

It is logical that 
the bank customer 
should prefer to 
keep his securities 
and private papers 
where he does his 
banking, and espe- 
cially so if he is a 
customer of the col- 
lateral loan depart- 
ment. In _ having 
stock transferred or 
in leaving securities 
to be sold while ab- 
sent from the city, 
he finds it conven- 
ient to have a safe 
deposit box in the 
same building. Like- 
wise, the bank with 
bond and corpora- 
tion trust depart- 
ments finds it good 
business to provide 
a place for the safe 
keeping of the secur- 
ities sold or trans- 
ferred. 

While it may be 


assumed that these are some of the 
reasons why the banker adds a safe 
deposit department to his institu- 
tion, there is a feeling on the part of 
some safe deposit men that many 
bankers regard the safe deposit fea- 
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Forestall Safe Deposit Losses 


By W. O. McCLURE 


President, National Safe Deposit Advisory Council, Cleveland 


ture largely as a side issue. 

The banker does not always se- 
riously ask himself the question 
‘‘what are the responsibilities 
involved in the conduct of the 


Ask Yourself 
These 16 Questions? 


1. Is my vault properly equipped? 

2. Have I the right to render my 
customer less protection than I 
give the bank’s securities? 


3. How shall I store keys to un- 
rented safes? 


. Shall I leave keys available to anyone or shall 


I limit the responsibility? 


. Shall I rent a safe to whoever applies, or shall 


I satisfy myself before making the contract 
that the customer is worthy of service? 


. Shall I use a standard form of contract? 
. What method of identification shall I use? 
. Shall I have identification record consulted 


before the access is granted? 


. What shall I do if a customer sends someone 


with a key, and the password, to secure some- 
thing which must be had at once? 

Have I any responsibility for the persons I 
employ to admit customers to boxes? 

Why cannot a boy or girl 16 or 18 years old set 
the customer’s lock, as well as an older person? 
What responsibility have I in seeing that cus- 
tomers lock safes and do not leave valuables? 
If a customer is left alone in the vault and drops 
valuables, have I any responsibility with regard 
to discovering and returning them to him? 

In case a dishonest person picks up lost items, 
what is my responsibility? 


. If a customer retains a duplicate key and later 


secures access to the safe which is now rented 
to someone else, what is my responsibility? 


. If the customer leaves his tin box outside, 


what is the bank’s responsibility if he claims a 
loss? 


size, let us assume, and with unoc- 
cupied space. Why not put in a few 
safe deposit boxes? Any revenue ob- 
tained therefrom, he feels, is prac- 
tically clear gain. Any one of the 








after that. 
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clerks available can set the cus. 
tomer’s lock when he comes in, and 
the customer can wait on himself 
Or he may hang the 
guard key on a nail and ask the 


customer to help 
himself, thus redue- 
ing the cost of op- 
erating. 

The cost of instal- 
lation of a few boxes 
is small, and if the 
original investment 
ean be returned to 
him in a matter of 
three or four years, 
he feels _ satisfied 
with the outlook. It 
is fortunate for the 
safe deposit _ busi- 
ness, however, that 
most bankers do not 
take this view. 

The banker should 
ask himself some 
questions involving 
a more serious ¢con- 
sideration of the 
matter such as the 
ones on this page. 

Perhaps some of 
these questions seem 
absurd, yet they 
suggest in every in- 
stance cases which 
have occurred at 
some time, and in a 
majority of the cases 
of the nature re- 
ferred to and where 
a loss has oeeurred 
and litigation fol- 
lowed, and where the 
rules and practices 
of the bank were 
considered lax, 
judgments have 
been rendered 
against the bank. 

In all cases of al- 
leged loss, the bank’s 
defence is a negative 


business?’’ He has a vault of good one. If, therefore, the testimony of 
the bank’s officers and employes can- 
not be given in a definite and posi- 
tive manner, establishing clearly ab- 
solute compliance with the rules and 


(Continued on page 55) 
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Profit Margins on Seven Bank Services 


(An analysis of the figures of one mid-western bank) 


SERVICE POROriT. 
re ce 60.2 
2. Real estate mortgages................ 49.5 
BG Stade occanaectaccccmuss 39.5 . 
4. Commercial Checking Accounts... 27.5 
Oe ee ed oe a aa 24.5 
rere 20.2 
7. Country bank funds.:............... 2*3.8 
*Loss 


Profitable New Business 


How To Secure 


It Daily 


RIOR to the analysis shown 

at the top of this page, the 
bulk of business development 
activity of this bank was cen- 
tered on commercial checking 
and country bank accounts. 

After the analysis, the policy 
was changed to intensive develop- 
ment of bond and real estate mort- 
gage. 

The interest payment on country 
bank accounts was such as to make 
the majority of these accounts un- 
profitable. Through clearing house 
action, the interest was changed 
from 214% on book balances to 
2% ou net balances. As a result, the 
country bank fund aggregates re- 
flected a margin of profit which 
justified the further development of 
such accounts. 

In another bank, extensive busi- 
ness development work was in pro- 
cess On savings accounts. An anal- 
ysis indicated that there was almost 
no profit on savings deposit aggre- 
gates at the then-prevailing rate of 
4% interest paid. Later this rate 
was changed to 3% and the margin 
of profit so enlarged thereby as to 
make intensive development of such 
accounts justifiable. 

The degree of ‘‘quality’’ of de- 
mand deposit funds is reflected by 
the number of transactions (checks 
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By H. N. STRONCK 


Senior Partner, H. N. Stronck Company 
Consultant to Banks and Bankers 


An accepted principle in 
merchandising is: ‘‘Center 
your sales efforts on the 
products which have the 
highest profit margin.”’ The 
same principle holds true 
in the business development 
of banks. 


drawn and deposited) per $1,000 of 
balance. 

The lesser this activity ratio, the 
lesser is the operating expense ratio 
and the greater the profit ratio. 

Each individual aecount, in the 
aggregate of this group of deposit 
funds, has its own characteristic, 
that is, the transaction activity varies 
and the amount of interest which the 
bank can afford to pay thereon 
varies. 


To Analyze Profits 


Hence, to intelligently analyze the 
degree of profitableness of such busi- 
ness, the bank must use correct 
methods for analyzing the cost of 
deposit accounts. Many former 
‘‘quality’’ account banks have 
diluted their operating profit margin 
on this class of business by unwise 
solicitation of non-profitable ac- 
counts. 

In savings departments, other 
things being equal, the greater the 
average balance per account, the 






greater is the operating profit 
margin of savings deposit ag- 
gregate funds. 

Researches have shown that 
the average number of transac- 
tions per savings account are 
about the same in ‘‘quality’’ and 

‘*non-quality’’ account savings de- 
partments; hence, the greater the 
average balance per account, the les- 
ser will be the number of transac- 
tions per $1,000 of balance and the 
lesser the operating expenses per 
$1,000 of balance. 

This is clearly illustrated by com- 
paring current operating expenses of 
the savings departments of two banks 
located in the same city. Bank ‘‘A”’ 
is a ‘‘quality’’ account bank with 
average balances per account of 
$595. Bank ‘‘B’’ had ‘‘diluted’’ its 
average from $460 per account to 
$163 per account through unwise ac- 
count soliciting methods. 

The average number of transac- 
tions per account per month of the 
two banks was almost identical and 
the operating cost per transaction 
was almost identical. However, the 
number of transactions per $1,000 of 
balanees of Bank ‘‘B’’ was approx- 
imately 314 times as great as for 
Bank ‘‘A’’ with the following ef- 
fect on operating expenses: 
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Per $1,000 of Deposits 


Expense Items Bank “A” Bank “B” 





Average Average 
Balance, Balance, 
$595 $163 

Interest paid ........ $28.70 $28.62 

ere eee 1.83 4.42 

Advertising ......... .68 6.41 

All other direct 

expenses ........... 1.72 4.89 

General expense ..... 4.72 7.01 
Total Expenses per 

$1,000 of deposits. . $37.65 $51.35 


In bond departments, 
the greater the percentage 
of ‘‘over-the-counter’’ sales 
to total sales, the lower is 
the selling expense and the 
greater the operating profit 
ratio. 

Therefore, advertising 
and business development 
plans for bond departments 
should have as their objec- 
tive the increase in the proportion of 
‘*over-the-counter’’ sales. 

The greater the number of bonds 
sold by officers and employes of 
other departments than the bond de- 
partment the nearer the approach 
to an ‘‘institutional’’ department 
with a high operating profit ratio, as 
compared with a ‘‘free-lance’’ de- 
partment where practically all sales 
are due to the personal effort of the 
personnel of the bond 
department with an ac- 
companying low operat- 
ing profit ratio. 

Any intelligent and 
effective business devel- 
opment plan for profit- 
able business, therefore, 
pre-supposes that a bank 
has instituted correct 
cost methods in order to 
ascertain just what type 
of business: to develop. 

Two modern concep- 
tions of banking are: 


1. It is the science 
of investing 
money. 


to 


. Banking is Mer- 
chandising. It 
consists essential- 
ly of the pur- 
chase and sale of 
commodities in 
the form of 
monies and cred- 
its, and secur- 
ities, very tang- 
ible things, and 
of services which 
may or may not 
be tangible. 
Therefore, all of 
the fundamental 

principles in the 


science of merchandising are 
applicable to bank business 
development. 

So many different methods of de- 
veloping business have been sold to 
bankers, or applied by them that a 
great confusion exists as to the best 
method. The time has arrived for 


HE base of all sound business 
development plans is the obtain- 
ment of profitable business. To com- 
ply with this, a bank must know its 
costs and profit margins. 


bankers to clearly analyze the funda- 
mentals. 

In tracing the growth of any bank 
from its inception and analyzing the 
present profitable accounts and their 
sources, it is almost invariably found 
that the bulk of the business, espe- 
cially the choice business, was de- 
veloped by the personal contact of 
the directors and officers of the in- 
stitution. 


To Increase Profits 
Plan Solicitation As Follows 


Savings Department 


Solicit accounts that will raise the average 
balance of individual accounts. 


Bond Department 


Increase the percentage of over-the- 
counter sales. 
Stimulate the making of bond sales by 
employes not in the bond department. 


Commercial Department 


Encourage personal contact by directors 
and officers with prospects 


Allow a definite amount of time for 
selected employes to solicit profitable 
accounts. 


Educate new business solicitors to the 
kind and value of services your bank 
offers. 
Create a contact department to perform 
the detail work in connection with sys- 
tematic solicitation. 





The greatest factor in the growth 
of many institutions has been the 
following created by the personal 
contact of directors and officers, 


As the bank becomes larger an@ 
larger, this degree of personal con. 
tact is lessened. The purpose of the 
so-called ‘‘contact department’”’ plan 
is to bring back this per. 
sonal contact to the stage 
where it belongs, develop 
and utilize it in a system. 
atic manner and produce 
personal contact on a mass 
production basis. 

The first step in the de. 
velopment of such a plan 
is to organize the work of 
all officers and a selected 
number of department heads and 
employes in such a manner as to make 
available a definite amount of time 
of each such individual to be al- 
located to business development and 
nothing else. In most instances, this 
means that the entire organization 
structure and subdivisions of work 
must be re-aligned. 

The second step consists in educat- 
ing the members of the group as to 
the kind and value of 
all of the services per- 
formed by the institu- 
tion. The third step is 
the creation of a con- 
tact department. This 
is the machinery and 
co-ordinating operation 
of the plan. The fune- 
tion of this department 
is to develop a logical 
program as to ealls to 
be made on present cus- 
tomers, for the purpose 
of cementing relation- 
ship and obtaining leads, 
and a program of calls 
on prospects. 


It makes out call cards 
with complete informa- 
tion as to the business 
and affiliations of the 
prospect ; it assigns these 
eards to the individual 
best qualified to make 
the call; it receives re- 
ports on calls, analyzes 
them and provides for a 
follow-up. It maintains 
records of results pro- 
duced, number of calls 
made compared with the 
‘‘quota’’ and amount 
and profitableness of 
business developed. 
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“Overs and Shorts” g 


Conducted By James L. Dilley 





Noon-Time Thoughts of An 
A. C. 


With pillars of marble on every side, 

I stand here imbued with 
pardonable pride ; 

This is my bank, this 
great auditorium. 

I’m assistant cashier of 
this money emporium. 

Above me the ceiling 
runs into a dome, 

Symbolic of finance, this 
currency home. 

Far down the lobby in 
array never ending 

The finely grilled cages 
seem distantly blend- 
ing. 

Across their brass deal- 
plates the big money 
flows, 

While millionaires wait 
at their portals in 
ee ee 

Here comes Mike, my 
old buddy! That gives 
me a hunch, 

I'll approach the old 
boy for the price of a 
lunch. 


— —()—_——_ 


The Banker's 


Dictionary 


Agenda: This is used 
in a sentence as fol- 
lows: The bookkeeper 
got mad at the paying 
teller and backed him 
up agenda wall. 

Bank of England: 
Where Big Bill Thomp- 
son doesn’t keep his checking ac- 
count. 


Convertible Bonds: Compan- 
ionate marriage. 
Coupons: Those little slips of 


paper which bankers clip out of 
magazines. 

Digested Securities: Nanny goat 
food. 

Face Value: Tillie Smith, of 
Pumpkin Center, Iowa, 30 cents. 
Greta Garbo, one million dollars. 

Flat Check Book: That of any 
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young married man. 
sé e ” ° 
Lessee now, lessee. 


Lessee : 
Par: Mar’s husband. 
Trust Company: An “‘easy-pay- 





Drawn by Arthur DeBebian 


The Mystery of the Mammoth Golf Ball 


Other golf cartoons from Mr. DeBebian’s pen will 
follow. Bankers recalling amusing episodes on 
the links are invited to mail them to Mr. 
DeBebian, care the Equitable Trust Company, 
New York. 


ment’’ clothing store. 


Certain Sign 


Paying Teller: Say, you and I are 
honest-to-goodness, genuine buddies, 
aren’t we? 
Receiving Teller: Certainly. What 
do you want to do, borrow some 
money or tell me about the latest 
girl you’re in love with? 
—————_)—— 

A fool and his money soon en- 

counter a night club check. 


Fairy Story 


‘*Well now, isn’t that strange? I 


was positive I had enough money in 


my account to take care 

of that check.’’ 

0 
An exclusive State- 

ment By Calvin Coolidge 

On The Political Situa- 

tion In Indiana ....... 











—_0 
The trouble with jokes 
about Charles Evans 


Hughes is that they all 
have whiskers on them. 
a 

Simile: As much pri- 
vacy as a Morris Plan 
loan officer. 

2 () 

Where there’s a will 
there’s a relative. 

—§0o 





Overheard in the. 
Mens’ Washroom 


First Teller: Why are 
you standing in front 
of that mirror and smil- 
ing at yourself all the 
time? 
Second Teller: I’m in 
training for the new 
business contest. 
-~—0 
Big Uplift Man: The 
elevator starter. 
————()--——-— 
Cashier: Are you go- 
ing to take up golf seriously this 
summer ? 
Auditor: Aw shut up! 








=) 


Publicity Preparation 


Reporter: And tell me sir, did you 
save the first dollar you ever earned ? 


Steel Magnate: Yes indeed. Briggs! 
Fetch in a picture of that first dol- 
lar, please. 
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T the outset 
it is doubt- 
ful that the pub- 


ft he Acceptance Credit 


man had any 

idea as to the 
ramifications of 

finanee through which the 
warehouse receipt was des- 
tined to take him. 

Just now, with the simul- 
taneous development of field 
warehousing and banker’s ac- 
ceptances a new field of use- 
fulness and profit for bankers, 
manufacturers, and  ware- 
housemen has been opened. 

With the passage of the 
Federal Reserve 
Act of 1913 there 
came an open mar- 
ket for banker’s ac- 
ceptances enabling 
the banker to lend 
his credit as well 
as his capital on 
certain warehoused 
commodities. And 
while a large num- 
ber of banks took 
advantage of this 
privilege, the great- 
est use of bankers 
acceptances was 
confined to metro- 
politan banks in 
the great distribu- 
tion centers be- 
eause of their geo- 
graphical advan- 
tage and the lack 
of adequate public 
warehouse facilities 
in the areas of pro- 
duction. 


In other words the ad- 
vantages of acceptance credit 
were only open to the manu- 
facturer, for the most part, 
on raw materials on the way 
to his plant or finished prod- 
ucts after they had been 
spotted out for distribution 
to consumer. This probably 
eut his local banker out of 
the picture more than any- 
thing else and had most to 
do with confining his aecept- 
ance credit to the banks of 
about ten cities, or, to about 
175 out of the approximately 
30,000 banks in this coun- 
try. 

Besides excluding the use 
of banker’s acceptances from 
the majority of banks, the 
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By A. T. GIBSON 


Increased use for banker’s 
acceptances brought about by 


the development of field 


warehousing 





Banker’s Acceptances 


are used in financing international trade and 
domestic transactions involving major staple com- 
modities. They are practically a new type of 
credit instrument in the United States, and did 
not exist here before the Federal Reserve Act, 
Section 18, of which provides for their issuance. 
Bank acceptances hold a prominent place among 
credit instruments and constitute the highest form 
of commercial credit in which the credit risk has 
been practically eliminated, since the direct respon- 
sibility for their payment rests upon banks whose 
credit is widely known. Bank acceptances arise 
out of drafts drawn under letters of credit issued 
by the accepting bank. The bank substitutes its 
credit for that of its customer and accepts drafts 
drawn under letters of credit, provided they are in 
accordance with the terms thereof. The customer 
is required to place the bank in funds to meet the 
acceptance at its maturity. — Encyclopedia of 
Banking and Finance. 












lack of public 
warehouse fagil. 
ities adjacent to 
the manufae. 
turers plant 
necessitated his 
carrying the 
merchandise or raw materials 
for comparatively long 
periods during which hypoth. 
ecation was impossible. 

But the coming of field 
warehousing appears to have 
put a different aspect on the 
use of banker’s acceptances 
through covering commod. 
ities during the period at the 
plant when they are awaiting 
fabrication, or, if 
finished goods, 
while they are 
waiting to get into 
the channels of dis. 
tribution. 

A field = ware. 
house is simply a 
branch public 
warehouse operated 
in the factory of 
the storer to enable 
him to hypothecate 
commodities which 
for the sake of con- 
venience and econ- 
omy, must be kept 
at the plant, loan 
or no loan. 

The warehousing 
must be done by a 
public warehouse- 
man engaged in 


A. T. Gibson, President of The Lawrence Warehouse Co. and J. C. Swain, Secretary the business for 


profit. Otherwise, 

should the ware- 
house company prove to be 
merely asubsidiary, the valid- 
ity of the warehouse receipt 
would surely be questioned 
by other creditors should the 
manufacturer get into any 
financial difficulties involv- 
ing a closing-in of his cred- 
itors. 


Field warehousing, be- 
eause of its adaptability to 
nearly any factory require- 
ments is becoming an in- 
portant adjunct to accept- 
ance credit and almost daily 
it is opening up new and 
profitable sources of busi- 
ness for the banker through 
enabling him to help the 
manufacturer over a period 
where getting adequate 


(Continued on page 59) 
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Avoid Lo SS By KING HAMILTON GRAYSON 


For 16 years engaged in foreign Trade. Now on his 
fifth trip around the world. He will contri- _ 
bute regularly to The Bankers 
Monthly during this trip. 







On Foreign Transactions 






' POINTS at which to check foreign trade tran- 


sactions to avoid serious loss to your bank 










































- HAT is incorrect about this foreign interviews with American bankers who annu- 

shipment?” is a question to be asked ally handle shipping documents representing 
by the manager of the foreign department of millions of dollars worth of imported and 
any bank, about every set of export and exported products of every kind. In addi- 
import documents passing through his hands. tion, every one of the 52 points listed here- 
This broad statement is based upon many _ should be given careful consideration. 





12 Vital Questions To Ask About 
Each Foreign Shipment 


1. What is the cost of merchandise at point 9. Are there sworn statements of all unpaid 


of origin? accounts, brokerages or profit -assign- 
2. What is the cost of freight, insurance, and ments, either against the merchandise or 
handling in transit? . profits, and proper releases from parties 
3. Does insurance include every risk and cost? at interest? 
4. What is the profit earned by the client, and 10. Are invoices true bills or merely dummies 
is that profit fair? for discounting and financing purposes? 
5. Does the quality of the merchandise equal 11. Can you think of yourself as an advisory 
the specifications in the purchase order? partner to each client handling exported 
6. Is the certificate of inspection properly or imported merchandise? 
accredited? 


12. Do you keep in mind that cooperation and 


7. Are there duly-certified packing lists from guardianship of clients’ foreign trade 


responsible shippers or inspectors? welfare entitles the banker to a share in 
8. Is there absolute conformity in every detail the profits, and the client to foreign 
between original order and shipping credit information without excessive 


documents? costs? 





Bankers might be surprised to learn that the majority of firms exporting and importing mer- 
chandise would gladly share their profits to secure a closer bond between themselves and their 
bankers. However, an investigation among diversified firms both buying and selling abroad, 
brought forth a confirmation of this statement. 


40 Cases of Loss To Bank or Customer 







The following are 40 items collected from the records of five American and seven foreign banks. 
They point out many object lessons which emphasize the need for closer scrutiny of shipping 
documents attached to bills of exchange at the time they are received in your foreign department. 












1. Three cases of machinery comprising one ble for a proportionate loss only. The foreign 
complete power unit were taken from an obso- bank refused payment of drafts because their 
lete plant. One case was dropped into the client demanded the complete unit before 
harbor in loading and could not be salvaged acceptance of the shipment. The drafts had 
or replaced. The insurance company was lia- been discounted by the American bank which 
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had to take its loss. 


2. A missing word from 
a cablegram caused a 
shipment made in error 
to be refused and a 
heavy loss resulted from 
resale. The documents 
had been discounted and 
the shipper was unable 
to stand the loss, so the 
bank suffered to the ex- 
tent of $28,000. 


3. An imperfect transla- 
tion of a foreign language 
cablegram by the foreign 
department of a bank 
caused a heavy loss to an 
American buyer of hides 
who ordered the ship- 
ment on the basis of the 
bank’s translation. 


risks. 


4. An imperfect carbon 
copy of a technical spec- 
ification sheet bearing a 
“lot number” and a 
bank-to-bank confirma- 
tion of acceptance caused 
duplicate shipments to 
be made, and an adjustment of the loss on the 
first shipment was shared by the American and 
the Foreign banks and the buyer and seller. 


5. Payment was stopped on an accepted 
60-day draft when the buyer discovered that 
the American seller had substituted without 
permission on a portion of the order. 


6. Imperfect packing inside a large case of 
merchandise delayed payment of drafts four 
months pending an adjustment between buyer 
and seller. 


7. Imperfect strapping of three cases out of a 
total shipment of 1,500 cases of American 
merchandise sent to India, and the total loss 
of the contents of the three cases caused 90 
days’ delay in the payment of drafts discounted 
by a New York bank. 


8. Misplacement of steamer bills of lading by 
a foreign department clerk, and the forwarding 
of the remaining papers to the correspondent 
bank in Australia, resulted in heavy damage 
to the buyer who was unable to secure the 
merchandise without the bills of lading. The 
buyer finally refused the shipment because of 
the delay and the American bank was forced 
to stand the loss. (This bank no longer tries 
to economize by using immature youths in the 
foreign department.) 


9. Imperfect marking of shipping cases resulted 
in a Paris buyer receiving merchandise intended 
for Havre and a long delay in payment of dis- 
counted documents. 


10. Perishable merchandise spoiled in transit 
has caused many losses through irresponsible 
buyers and sellers handling their shipments 


HIS is the second of a 

series of lists of vital 
points in banking that 
seems destined to be one 
of the most helpful series 
ever published. The first 
list by E. M. Warner in 
the July Issue has already 
aided many bankers to 
tighten up on their sys- 
tems of checking credit 
Both seaboard and 
interior banks 
casion to protect them- 
selves by checking 
foreign transactions as 
suggested here. 









against discounted docu- 
ments. 


11. Shipments refused 
when not equal to sam- 
ples have made losses for 
many banks. 


12. Shipments have been 
refused because of failure 
or insolvency, of Ameri- 
can or foreign buyers be- 
tween dates of shipment 
and arrival. 


13. Insufficient insur- 
ance to cover merchan- 
dise damaged in transit 
causes loss to the bank. 


14. Total loss may be 
caused by failure to in- 


have oc- sure against ‘one risk. 


15. Partial loss may be 
caused by failure to in- 
sure against pilferage 
and payment of drafts 
stopped pending adjust- 
ment between buyer and 
seller. 


16. Errors and losses are 
caused by careless quotations of foreign ex- 
change used by buyers or sellers in the confirma- 
tion of sales. 


17. Drafts drawn in foreign money with which 
American shippers are not familiar sometimes 
cause miscalculation of costs, profits or returns. 


18. Failure to comply with detailed terms of 
letters of credit is serious. 


19. The failure of foreign exchange clerks to 
verify the condition of documents against 
terms in letters of credit prior to dispatch of 
documents caused a long delay by return of 
documents from a foreign land for correction. 


20. A foreign exchange clerk’s acceptance of 
cabled terms between buyers and sellers and 
slightly different from those in bank-to-bank 
cablegrams caused a loss to the bank. 


21. A failure to discover the difference between 
consignment shipments and outright sales 
before discounting long term drafts cost the 
bank quite a sum. 


22. Assuming that consular documents suitable 
for one port will be equally acceptable in any 
port causes a large percentage of delayed pay- 
ments on foreign drafts. 


23. Payment of drafts drawn against letters of 
credit prior to actual loading of merchandise 
into steamers even though steamship bills of 
lading are signed, has caused many losses. 
Marine insurance often does not cover mer- 
chandise on docks even though in the actual 
possession of the captain. 


24. Some banks fail to fully understand the 
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meaning of the abbreviated terms such as 
F. A. S. instead of F. O. B. docks; C. I. F. a 
city, instead of in the harbor; C. I. F. C. I. 
instead of C. I. F. Every client usually has 
his own interpretation and often the banker 
accepts the customer’s interpretation instead 
of using his own judgment. 


25. The careless forwarding of “second sets” * 
of bills of exchange and documents through the 
same correspondent banks as “original sets,” 
often result in loss or delay of both sets. 


26. Opening of import credits based upon 
technical specifications of which the banker has 
no knowledge is ‘equal to lending money on 
questionable security. Such merchandise, if 
found to contain diseases, can be seized at 
Quarantine and destroyed by the Federal 
Authorities without recourse, unless properly 
insured against such risks. 


27. Advances against consignments not fully 
paid for in foreign lands have resulted in many 
losses caused by injunctions against resale by 
some party at interest in the land of origin. 


28. ‘‘Infringement laws”’ are often involved in 
loans against foreign merchandise held in 
American warehouses. Junk dealers ship large 
quantities of ‘‘non-refillable’’ containers abroad. 
When used as containers for foreign foods 
shipped to America, their sale can be stopped 
under our “infringement laws” and the col- 
lateral is worthless. 


29. Standards of weights and measures in some 
American states absolutely bar the importation 
of some metric sized containers, and import 
credits covering food products need careful 
scrutiny to avoid this condition. 


30. In some Far-Eastern countries, three sets 
of invoices are executed in three different coin- 
ages and unless the bank’s foreign department 
is fully familiar with the values and reasons, it 
is easy for the unscrupulous foreign trader to 
secure too high a percentage of discount 
on his documents. 


31. Abbreviations 





documents should not have been released as 
“OQ. P.O. A.” meant “or payment on arrival.” 

The banker was forced to carry a loan until 
his client could collect sufficient money to 
offset the amount of the foreign draft. 


32. American shippers are not inclined to obey 
‘packing orders’ on merchandise destined for 
foreign interiors points. Many losses have 
resulted from bankers failing to discover this 
until foreign banker and buyer refused ship- 
ments pending repacking in a foreign port. 


33. Bank-to-bank cable confirmations are nec- 
essary on large shipments as a protection to all 
parties concerned, and particularly where 
monthly or partial shipments are made on a 
yearly contract basis. 


34. Ordinary bank discounts in foreign depart- 

ments do not justify heavy overhead expenses 

and the banker is entitled to know and share 

in the profit to warrant giving detailed atten-~° 
tion to each client. 


35. Foreign departments are at the mercy of 
“errors in human element”’ in the employment 
of buyers or sellers, unless “coded or foreign 
worded cablegrams”’ are verified as to correct 
translations. 

A German buyer used two separate codes 
when placing his order. The American shipper 
“guessed” at the words he could not under- 
stand, the bank accepted the “guess’’ to dis- 
count documents which caused a loss of $10,000. 
Guessing and foreign trade banking won’t 
harmonize. Distances are too great. 


36. Failure to notify a client of a foreign bank 
acceptance of an unstable price on a Saturday 
when the price could have been protected and 
the holding of the cable until Monday, when 
the bank clerk authorized shipment to be 
made, resulted in the bank assuming the loss 
caused by the difference in ‘market price of 
cotton today.” 


37. Youthful foreign department clerks in 
another bank caused 
a heavy loss which 
should have been a 





are uncertain as one eT ae 
banker learned. A 
client accepted 
drafts involving a 
large shipment and 
the documents were 
released to him. 
After the term “60 
days’”’ appeared the 
letters ““O. P. O. A.” 
When the merchan- 
dise had found its 
way into the hands 
of retailers, the for- 
eign bank demanded 
aremittance. It was 
then discovered that 





large profit when the 
drafts on two ship- 
ments to the same 
firm in Poland were 
“mixed up.” The 
small draft with the 
large shipment was 
paid, but the large 
draft with the small 
shipment was re- 
fused. The seller had 
no redress against a 
dishonest foreign cus- 
tomer and both the 
foreign and American 
bank clerks were to 





the “60 days” meant 
nothing and that the 


When a shipment arrives in a foreign port, it is extremely 
difficult to adjust a mistake without loss to the American bank 
that has discounted the papers. 


blame for the loss. 


(Continued on page 34) 








































































































































































































































38. Failure to insure against ‘‘theft 
of contents of cases’? and merely in- 
surance ‘‘against pilferage’’ caused 
an American shipper and his bank- 
er to understand the difference. 

39. 
risk’’ on a recent shipment to Har- 
bin has taught a Pacific Coast manu- 
facturer that the world is not vet at 
peace. 

40. <A water-damage has 
taught a New York banker not to 
advance 
imports’? in a warehouse. 
ment of silks from 


Failure to insure ‘‘against war 


loss by 


‘“unexamined 
A ship- 


France was not 


money on 


insured against ‘‘water damage’’ 
and the entire shipment was ruined 
in transit. The damage did not ap- 
pear until it was too late to protect 
a ‘* weak lone.’’ 

These forty items represent actual 
eases in each of which the bankers 
sustained a loss through actual waste 
of time, expenses, profits and often 
capital. In the majority of in- 
stanees, too youthful foreign clerks 
Foreign trade docu- 
ments usually represent large sums 


were to blame. 


of money, and they should receive 





the serious consideration of mature 
bankers together with an analysis 
in proportion to the bank’s possible 
profit or potential liability incurred 
through the discounting or handling 
of the transaction. 

Each of the 52 vital points deserve 
the same consideration, as failure to 
observe any one of them can result 
in ‘‘profits earned’’ being suddenly 
changed into ‘‘unexpected losses,” 
and often into a ‘‘liability’’ caused 
by an 


employe’s carelessness or 


ignorance. 


Three Practical Suggestions On 


How To Advertise A Bank 


Significant statements made at the Detroit convention of the 
International Advertising Association on bank publicity 


T its one day session in connec- 

tion with the annual convention 
and exposition of the International 
Advertising Association, the Finan- 
cial Advertisers Association had a 
splendid opportunity in Detroit 
July 9 to get into close touch with 
advertising men in all lines. This 
interlocking included talks by bank- 
ers before the general session of the 
International Association and before 
some of the departmental sessions. It 
also included a talk before the Finan- 
cial Advertisers Departmental by 
an advertising man from the motor 
industry, C. W. Matheson, vice pre- 
sident of the DeSoto Motor Corpora- 
tion, division of Chrysler Motor Cor- 
poration of Detroit. 


How An Automobile Man Would 
Advertise A Bank 


Among other things Mr. Matheson 
said b4 

‘Tf I were a banker planning 
public promulgation, my first step 
toward organizing a definite plan of 
procedure would be to employ high- 
ly competent advertising counsel of 
veteran, successful experience. 

‘*Next I would make a most care- 
ful appraisal of all the values I had 
to offer my public. 

‘*T would then isolate those values 
or advantages carrying the greater 
weight of human appeal. I would 
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By C. W. MATHESON 


Vice President DeSoto Motor Corporation 


JOHN A. PRICE 


Advertising Manager, Peoples Savings & 
Trust Company, Pittsburgh 


FRANK FUCHS 
Advertising Manager, First National Bank 
in St. Louis 


constitute one of these the bellwether 
idea. 

‘*T would then undertake definitely 
and with a firm conviction of suecess 
to win lasting friends for my bank.’’ 


A National Keynote Suggested 


Food for the thought of forward 
looking men was given by John A. 
Price, advertising manager of Peo- 
ples Savings & Trust Co. of Pitts- 
burgh, from which the following 
brief extract is taken: 

‘American finance, in its success- 
ful endeavor to serve superlatively 
well, in the individual relationships 
of segregated fields, has as yet failed 
to strike a national keynote.’’ 

Among 16 things this keynote 
should do are the following: 

‘*T believe that this keynote should 
be a national exposition of money in 
its wise uses—a plain story, dram- 
atically told, explaining how the 
pooled resources of average citizens 
of average means is the economic life 


blood of our country. 

‘*Tt should tell the theory of bank- 
ing in an understandable way, to 
engender appreciation of the bank- 
er’s problems and perspective. 

‘‘It should erect detour signs in 
the public mind against the get- 
rich-quick promoter, while furnish- 
ing reliable road maps for guidance 
in safe investing.”’ 


Banks Using Outdoor Advertising 


Frank Fuchs, advertising manager 
of the First National Bank of St. 
Louis and with much experience in 
outdoor advertising spoke before the 
Outdoor Advertising Association 
session and among other things said 
the following which is of particular 
interest to bankers: 

‘* Approximately 88% of the banks 
in America are consistent users of 
various forms of advertising. 

‘‘The growing desire on the part 
of banks to use outdoor advertising 
is due to the fact that outdoor ad- 
vertising today is a highly-organized 
and thoroughly-standardized — busi- 
ness. Uniformity in size and dis- 
play, has been established. Bankers 
like manufacturers realize, too, the 
tremendous growth of cities has con- 
centrated large numbers of people in 
comparatively confined areas where 
outdoor advertising is particularly 
effective.”’ 
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HANDSOME, 
[INDIVIDUALIZED CHECKS 
WITH YOUR OWN EXCLUSIVE DESIGN 





HERE is a new, distinc- 
tive, entirely different 
check—a check that is made- 
to-order to represent your 
bank exclusively. The background 
is made up of a special pattern in 
which is incorporated your pri- 
vate trade-mark, monogram or a 
characteristic symbol of your 
service. The special individual 
pattern as well as the private 
symbol or medallion is confined 
solely to you in your territory. 
The base paper is of extraor- 
dinary quality. The various sur- 
face tints, in unobtrusive good 
taste, are highly sensitized for 
protection against alteration by 
scratch, erasure, water or acid. 
The silky smoothness of the sur- 





N 


TRADE 
MARK 


mu! ie . 
(Todd face is immediately evi- 
= ¥— dent to the check writer. 


Z> The choice of any back- 


ground you desire is an exclu- 
sive Todd feature. These Special 
Surface Design Checks offer an ex- 
ceptional opportunity to make 
the checks of your bank truly in- 
dividual—to have them represent 
your service with a distinction 
not possible with checks of stand- 
ard background pattern. Let us 
send you samples of these hand- 
some checks so that you may 
judge their quality and character 
for yourself. Send the coupon. 
Bankers’ Supply Division, The 
Todd Company, Rochester, 
Chicago, New York, St. Paul, 
Denver, Dallas. 


Bankers’ cuoely Division, THE TODD COMPANY, State and 60th Sts., Chicago, IIl.; 


33 Thirty-fourt' 


Dallas, Texas. Address nearest office. 


St., Brooklyn, N.Y.; 1200 Lawrence St., Denver, Colo.; 2021 Jackson St., 


8-28 


Please send me samples and complete information about Special Surface Design Checks. 


PEE hk wi scnecddexedadadebastcwsccadynabases cbnbueneddbasbaatesndl 


Name of Officer 





Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE AUGUST, 1928 BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 








Advertises 


Dayton Bank 


By C. R. SUTHERLAND 


Publicity Manager, Dayton Savings and Trust Co. 


H IGH up on the roof of our bank 
building, in twelve-foot letters 
facing the sky, appears the name of 
the bank, Dayton Savings & Trust. 
This ‘‘sky poster,’’ as we eall it, ean- 
not be seen by the throngs that pass 
on the streets below—few of them 
know of its existence—and yet it has 
created more valuable attention, ap- 
parently, than bank 


posters. 


our other 

In addition to the ‘‘sky poster” 
there are three direction arrows, as 
the photo indicates, that point the 
direction and give the distance in 
miles to Dayton’s three landing 
fields. For example, ‘‘ Wright Field 
4 Miles.’’ ¢ 

This sign was painted upon the 
roof just prior to the dedication of 
Wright Field, the largest air field 
in the world and the center of all 
government experimental work, re- 
search, test, engineering and supply 
activities of the Army Air Corps. 
The cost was $61, which represents 
the service of two painters and sev- 
eral gallons of light yellow paint. 
Our thought in painting this sign 
was to observe the dedication of 
Wright Field in true aviation style. 

The first commendation was from 
the local Chamber of Commerce. It 
complimented the bank on taking the 
initial step in promoting the marking 
of tall buildings as a guide to avia- 
tors. The local secretary requested 
an air photograph of the sign to send 
to the Ohio Chamber of Commerce, 
which gave it state-wide circulation. 
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This sign that is not seen from the street has attracted more attention than bill- 


boards in the most expensive locations. 


The local papers ran photographs 
and articles about this sign. Several 
aviation magazines requested photos 
and short articles for their issues, 
and recently the commanding officer 
of Wright Field wrote us approving 
the idea and advising us that such 
signs are a distinet asset to all flyers 


Some 
Advertisements — 


Please the readers. 
Educate the public. 


Inspire confidence in the 
bank. 


Repeat what everybody 
knows. 


Bring customers. 
Inspire people to act. 
Sell the bank’s services. 
Make friends. 

Please the president. 
Make enemies. 


Make the advertising 
manager proud. 


Bring criticism to the 
bank. 


Please the board of 
directors. 


Simply fill space. 





And it cost only $61. 


and a real aid to aerial navigation. 
He also enclosed ten air photos of 
our building and sign taken by his 
pilots from various positions over 
the city, indicating how easily the 
sign can be read from any direction 
by aviators. 

Granting that the circulation value 
is relatively small, which is the yard- 
stick by which outdoor advertising 
locations are determined, yet atten- 
tion value has been relatively great, 
as this ‘‘sky poster’’ has prompted 
letters of commendation that no or- 
dinary poster has as yet done for us. 
And the cost—well, it’s worth $5 per 
month to have the roof kept clean, 
and you will find our building at- 
tendants doing this in order that 
their ‘‘sky poster’’ shows to the best 
advantage. 


Are Your Employes 


Rightly Placed? 


There is nothing more lamentable 
than the diverting of efficient and 
productive energy into channels of 
waste through distasteful, incompat- 
able or wrongly-selected vocation. 
In the more than 17,500 profitable 
oceupations in the United States, it 
seems a mathematical likelihood that 
it were possible to fit each individual 
as a cog into some social and eco- 
nomic machine where he would not 
become hopelessly enmeshed _ but 
would fit in such a way as to make 
the machine more efficient and more 
productive.—Arthur E. Post. 
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Kansas Banks Have Good 
Rules On Protection 


Because of numerous holdups, the 
banks of Coffey County, Kansas co- 
operating as the Coffey County 
Bankers Association have adopted 
the following rules: 

1. ‘‘Only a small amount of cash 
will be on counters at any time. If 
large amounts are needed by cus- 
tomers, notice must be sent previous- 
ly. Legal reserve is carried, but not 
outside of safe. 


2 ‘Safe is locked with timers W here Banks 
running while bank is open for busi- | 


ness. ‘ | 
3. ‘‘Doors of bank will be kept 


nm excepting during banking | Deposit Money 


4. “If these rules are not ob- 
served, banks will probably lose their 
holdup insurance. 

5. “*The banks will appreciate 
the cooperation of the public in ob- 
serving banking hours. This will 


ition. help make bank robbery in Kansas 
s of diffeult and unprofitable.’’ | One bank out of 


y his saienseniearei 
over ff 


> the How Tellers Can Be More painless S1X 1n the 
ection Helpful | United Seatus i 


“The only thing I have against 


_ 





value § the tellers at the Citizen’s Nationa! monev on de osit here 
yard. is that they are so glib,’’ a woman y P 
ising customer said. 

tten- “When I ask them for informa- 

reat, tion, they tell me, of course, but they 

ipted rattle it off so glibly that I don’t 

O oF- have time to think what they mean. | 

o I suppose it’s all so simple to them | 

»per § that they don’t realize that I have 

lean, hard work in comprehending. I don’t 

z at go there when I want information 

that about money affairs. I go to a smaller 


- best bank where I have a little account 


and where they tell it to me slowly | 
and explain as they go along and | { ON i INEN TA] j 


don’t seem to expect we to know so 


—""" ‘i NATIONAL BANK 


table Credit Losses To Be Reduced | & TRUST COMPANY 





and 

ls of Herbert Hoover, secretary of com- | OF CHICAGO 
ipat- meree, recently announced that ar- | 
tion. rangements have been made by the | 
table Department of Commerce in coopera- | 
as. it tion with the National Association of | 
that Credit Men for a survey of credit 
‘dual conditions designed to eliminate 
ent much of the losses in credits that | 
| not now occur. The survey will deal | 
but particularly with losses of manufac- | 
nake turers, wholesalers and retailers in | 
more their dealings with the general | 


publie. 


« 
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Many successful business men have discovered 


Only with a reliable globe can 
you form a clear mental picture 
of the world as it is—and the 
banker must be sure of his facts. 


mention, your bank should have a Rand M¢Nally 

globe in the president’s office, the directors’ 
room, the foreign exchange and travel department, 
or all three. 


Fo this reason, and for others too numerous to 


Aside from their practical utility, Rand M¢Nally 
globes are being selected for the nation’s handsomest 
offices and homes, because of their unique decorative 
quality. 


Rand M€Nally globes range in price from $1.00 
for a six-inch globe on a wire stand, to $225.00 for 
a beautiful eighteen-inch globe on a mahogany floor 
stand. 


We have selected two models to offer banks and 
bankers at prices which cannot be kept so low, once 
our introductory supply of these two models is ex- 
hausted. 


Both globes are up-to-the-minute and the stands 
are authentic period models, 25 inches high, finished 
in mahogany. Either globe will be an ornament in 
which you will take pride as well as a constant source 
of profitable knowledge to each member of your 
family—official or private. 


RAND M°NALLY & GOMPANY 
536 South Clark Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


a globe is a necessary business tool 





>—_———- 








1] RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY 
| 530 S. Clark St., Chicago, IIL. 


| Send the Globe checked below: 

By Freight ( ) By Express ( ) F.O.B. Chicago 

We are to receive FREE a copy of the Rand M¢Nally Globe Handbook 
Send Statement to the bank (_ ) Tome( ) 

LOUIS XVI MODEL. Special price $45.00( ) 
GOTHIC MODEL. Special price $47.50 ( ) 


Send Period Globe Catalog 
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E have selected the two models 

offered as most suitable for the 
Bankers desk or home, and subject to 
prior sale our price to you on these 
models is as follows: 


LOUIS XVI MODEL 
Net $45.00 F. O. B. Chicago 
GOTHIC MODEL 
Net $47.50 F. O. B. Chicago 








You can’t go wrong on either model. 
The model you select will simply be a 
question of which style harmonizes 
best with your furniture. 





The globe ball is the same in each 
case. The $5.00 difference in the list 
price simply represents the difference 
in the cost of the mountings. 

















! 
| LOUIS XVI TABLE STAND 
HEIGHT 25 INCHES 
GLOBE BALL I2 INCHES 
# 85.00 


SPECIAL PRICE $45.00 



































GOTHIC TABLE STAND 
| HEIGHT 25 INCHES | 
| GLOBE BALL i2 INCHES 

$90.00 | 





SPECIAL PRICE $47.50 


Don't delay—select the model you 
prefer and mail the coupon below 
today. Every purchaser will receive 
FREE a copy of the Rand MSNally 
globe Handbook. 
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T. Harris Smith Expands 
Organization 


Announcement has been made of 
the change in name of T. Harris 
Smith & Co. to T. Harris Smith As- 
sociates, Ine. This is the Chicago 
organization which has achieved such 
notable success in directing new busi- 
ness campaigns for bankers. 

T. Harris Smith, who pioneered in 
the work of affording expert direc- 
tion for bankers in their new busi- 
ness activities, remains president and 
treasurer of the organization. 

H. F. Manor, formerly assistant 
secretary of the Ohio Trust Co., 
Toledo, and for the past two years 
with the Smith organization, be- 
vomes vice president. 

C. H. Leach, formerly general 
sales manager for the National 
Credit Service, Washington, D. C., 
and for the past 2% years with 
Tt. Harris Smith & Co., becomes vice 
president. 

R. 8. Crampton, formerly associate 
editor of THE BANKERS MONTHLY, 
and for the past three years as- 
sociated with T. Harris Smith, be- 
comes contact representative. 

F, B. Frank, formerly sales rep- 
resentative for the banking division 
of the National Cash Register Co., 
ani for the past year sales represen- 
tative with the T. Harris Smith or- 
genization, becomes special represen- 
tative, in charge of Central and Wes- 
tern sales. 


National Thrift Week For 1929 


The National Thrift Committee, 347 
Madison Avenue, New York City, has 
announced the National Thrift Week 
and the daily topics for 1929. The dates 
and topies are as follows: 
January 17, Thursday—National 
Thrift Day 

January 18, Frida y—National 
Budget Day. 

January 19, Saturday—National 
Pay Bills Promptly Day. 

January 20, Sunday—National 
Share With Others Day. 

January 21, Monday—National Life 
Insurance Day. 

January 22, Tuesday — National 
Own Your Home Day. 

January 23, Wednesday—National 
Safe Investment Day. 

Every banker should have his name 
registered with the National Thrift Com- 
mittee and should receive all of the 
literature published by this committee. 
This will be helpful in many ways in 
making plans for increased savings busi- 
ness, and also for making plans to dee- 
diate the bank windows. 





ne of the many surprising 
vistas in the largest single 
banking room in the world— 





mUNION .TRUSTa 


Resources over $300,000,000 
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The Backbone 
of Efficiency 


is in keeping the back 
properly supported 





This is No. 100 Stenographer's Chair (swivel) gen- 
uine Spanish leather upholstering, new spring 


seat, Rubroid oil-less casters, standard olive green | 


finish; height 17" to 21 1-2". 


Individually 
Adjusted 


so that the worker is comforta- 
biy seated and supported in the 
correct posture. It costs no 
more to correctly seat your 
office or factory workers, and it 
pays big dividends in increased 
efficiency. 


dnp GA y, 
Of ZZ O LIne’ 


“Scientifically Correct Chairs” 


The Fritz-Cross Company 


Manufacturers 


Guardian Building 
Saint Paul, Minnesota 








Trust Sales Quickly Made 


(Continued from page 10) 


“Subject To Change” Spurs Action 


Possibly the greatest spur to ac- 
tion is the studied persistence of 
some of the finest salesmen of trust, 
in building up in the prospect ’s mind 
the thought that there is nothing 
final about a will or a trust arrange- 
ment until the maker dies. As soon 
as the feeling of finality is removed, 
action seems less difficult to take; 
quibbling over unimportant details 
ceases. These trust officers put the 
matter on a basis of the essential 
need to keep all property and life 
insurance guarded by trust provi- 
sions at all times. To postpone ac- 
tion is to expose both the fruits of 
one’s labors and the persons nearest 
one’s heart to needless hazard. Any 


! action taken, on the other hand, is 


subject to change and refinement as 
family and property conditions 
change. 


Aid In Planning A Will Helped 


One morning a man rushed into 
the Trust Department of his bank 
with the contents of his safe deposit 
box. He was going to Europe the 
following day and wanted his invest- 
ments held where they would be ae- 
cessible in case he needed money 
from their sale or from their use as 


collateral. The trust officer 
gested that before going away he 
should make a will. The client was 
agreeable to the idea but felt he 
could not spare the time. As an 
emergency measure the trust officer 
took down the simple outline for the 
will in three mintues, went to the 
client’s lawyer, had the document 
drawn up and got it signed the fol- 
lowing day. 


Sug- 


This was several years ago, and the 
client has never changed this will 
which appoints the bank executor 
and leaves most of the property in 
trust. The speed of action gave this 
bank an idea. Although most pros- 
pects are not in the same rush as this 
man, the bank has been handling 
the drawing of their wills in this 
same manner—that is, taking the 
matter out of their hands and itself 
doing the work with the prospect’s 
attorney. 





Impudence Sold This Account 


Possibly as novel a sales attack as 
any you may hear, was one made by 
an energetic trust officer who went 
to a prospect’s office and was met 
with a very gruff and cold reception. 
‘*Of course I don’t want to make any 
trust arrangements. Why should I?” 


The Job of Advertising 


_ cannot make Americans save money in their 
banks or invest it in sound securities by appeal- 
ing to their fears or suggesting that the narrower life 


is best. 


Whoever heard of an American miser? 


The animal is as rare as an American giraffe. 


Americans save, but they save to spend. They 
want a Spanish stucco bungalow with three tiled 


baths and a garage. 


They want an eight-cylinder 


ear to go in that garage and a smaller car for the 


lady of that house. 


They want a Paris model gown 


for the lady of that house and a college training for 


her sons and daughters. 


Showing them that a bank account will get those 
things is the way to get results in financial adver- 
tising. 
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“For the following reasons. So 
your heirs can’t lend money to peo- 
ple who never pay it back, like you 
do. 

‘““So they can’t take a flier and 
lose money in the stock market, like 
you do. 

‘So their sympathies can’t be 
worked to start relatives and friends 
in business, like you do. 

‘*So they can’t use money, needed 
for their support, for fur coats, high 
powered cars and trips to Europe. 
You can’t be eriticized for doing 
these things, because you earn the 
money ; and if you lose it or waste it, 
you can earn more. But' they can’t. 
That is why you need the services of 
my company.’’ 

This argument was successful, and 
having been started in this brisk 
manner, the details were concluded 
in the same snappy fashion. 

Innumerable instances can be 
cited in which large and profitable 
trust appointments have been se- 
eured after the orthodox arguments 
had failed. The cases mentioned 
may serve to indicate that trust busi- 
ness is available to the officer and 
salesman who will keep constantly 
in mind that to protect and safe 
guard the inheritance of dependent 
heirs is one phase of the subject. An- 
other, and equally important pur- 
pose of trusteeship is to perform any 
special function for a man during 
his life or after his death which he 


may feel is of value to him, his heirs } 


or his property in furthering some 
whim, in carrying out some notion, 
or in satisfying some peculiar and in- 
dividual faney. 


Collateral Trust Loans 
(Continued from page 14) 
ledger is of tray type, and is posted 
on an Elliott-Fisher bookkeeping 
machine, the account in this instance 
being headed ‘‘John Doe Collateral 
Account No. 5.’’ 


As each posting is made, a white | 


Statement sheet exactly like the 
ledger sheet as to size and rulings is 
placed beneath and a carbon dupli- 
cate is made of the ledger entry on 
each item. This statement is ready 
for delivery to the borrower on the 
first of each month, the statement 
and original ledger -sheet being filed 
together in the tray. This gives the 
borrower full knowledge from which 
to keep his own books, without 
chance of error in transcribing and 
without extra work of making up 4 
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INTERNATIONAL 
ACCEPTANCE BANK 


“ INCORPORATED 
Statement of Condition, June 30, 1928 


RESOURCES 


Stockholders’ Liability for 
Uncalled Subscriptions .......... $ 5,625,000.00 


Cash on Hand and Due from Banks... 7,304,407.75 
Call Loans Secured by Acceptances... 6,250,000.00 
Acceptances of Other Banks 5,158,177.25 $ 18,712,585.00 


U. S. Govt., State and Municipal Bonds.._____..____ $ 12,503,033.55 
Sr ii a calbeiatk 7,827 ,951.05 
Loans and Advances—Dnue within 30 days. - $6,522,256.19 

Due after 30 days. 2,772,995.77 9,295,251.96. 
Other Bonds and Securities. ___. 7 336,970.06 


Customers’ Liability for Acceptances (Less Anticipations) 56,310,877.66 
Customers’ Liability Under Letters of Credit. __.. 9,106,341.63 
Accrued Interest Receivable and Other Assets ___. 224,551.82 

$121,317 ,562.73 


LIABILITIES 

Capital and Surplus Fully Subscribed _ $17,000,000.00 
Capital Paid In 
ee ee ee ee 
en ee, ee 
Reserve for Dividend Payable July 16, 1928 
Due to Banks and Customers. 
Acceptances Outstanding. ... 


$ 5,750,000.00 
5,625,000.00 
4,753,135.14 
130,625.00 
36,036,201.68 
59,608,628.79 


Letters of Credit... ........ aOR Bia eos : 9,106,341.63 
Reserve for Taxes, Unearned Discount 
and Other Liabilities. ____. tikine pee ee 267,630.49 
$121,317,562.73 
PAUL M. WARBURG F. ABBOT GOODHUE 
Chairman President 


52 Cedar Street, New York 














A Recognized Leader 


PERMIT us at this time to again compliment you on 
the general lay-out of your Banker’s Monthly for 
the past few months. It is certainly a most interesting 


publication and we certainly look forward to its 
leading all other bank publications in circulation as it 
does in appearance and interest.— A. W. Vickery, 
assistant to the president, Lawrence Warehouse Com- 
pany, San Francisco, Calif. 




















































statement each month. In the mean- 
time, should the borrower have need 
for it, it is ready for delivery on a 
moment’s notice, and it enables him 
to know about the collections, and 
the funds available for application 
on his own maturities from time to 
time. 

Our tellers collect by the note it- 
self and each payment is divided as 
to principal and interest and is en- 
dorsed on a special sheet attached to 
the note, and at frequent intervals, 
the endorsements on the notes and 
the ledger sheet are compared with a 
view of avoiding and correcting 
errors. 

The interest on the margin of the 
collateral makes surer the payment 


of interest. For example if ten notes 
of $3750 each were taken as collateral 
on ten properties worth $5000 each, 
and a loan of $25,000 was made, 
there would be a margin of $12,500 
paying interest into the collateral 
account, and disregarding this in- 
crease in interest paid in, over ac- 
crued interest on the loan, thus mak- 
ing the loan better, if one third of 
the properties should default in pay- 
ment, still the other collateral would 
pay out the loan and have the sur- 
plus interest collected in excess of 
full payment. 

This certainly makes a safe loan, 
enabling the investor to get the ad- 
vantage of the safety of monthly 
payments, loans, and secondarily 





. « « Helping to build 
prospering depositors 
is business that is 
mutually profitable. 


Prospering depositors 
have been one of the 
main contributing fac- 
tors in the Chemical’s 
104 years of successful 
banking. 


THE 


CHEMICAL 


NATIONAL 


BANK 


OF NEW YORK 
FOUNDED 1824 
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more than one maker without being 
bothered with monthly payments, 
Out of several hundred of this king 
of loans we never yet have had one 
to default or cause serious trouble, 
or loss. 

Then in order to offset the expense 
of collecting many monthly payment 
notes and the necessary bookkeeping 
in connection therewith, our plan js 
not to apply the collections oftener 
than once each six months, so that 
we have on deposit amounts of 
money, the use of which repays us 
for extra work performed and mate. 
rially swells the trust funds of the 
bank. We do not pay interest on 
balances on these collateral accounts, 


Where The Profit Comes In 


It is a fact that it costs much more 
to handle this class of loan on ae- 
count of having so many more people 
to deal with, so many more abstracts 
to lend to prospective purchasers, 
so much more insurance to take care 
of, and other such items, yet we 
usually get about one per cent bet- 
ter interest on this class of loans 
than of the highest type individual 
loans, which with the use of money 
as mentioned above, we figure com- 
pensates us on these items. 

Then if the trust company handles 
this class of business in a credible 
and satisfactory manner to the 
makers of the collateral notes, the 
fact of their coming to the bank reg- 
ularly each month often results in 
transfer of their checking accounts, 
savings accounts and other classes of 
business, and often results in insur- 
ance trusts and wills being made in 
its favor, and when the collateral 
loan is paid, if the collateral note is 
then reduced to 50% value of the 
respective properties, or if the col- 
lateral note has a final four or five 
year maturity as many do, thus re- 
quiring refinancing, quite naturally 
it usually has first chance at this 
business, and by reason of knowing 
the title and property and the reg- 
ularity of past payments, it is in 
position to handle refinancing or 
purchase of the notes to better ad- 
vantage than any competitor can 
do. 


Tt is too bad that so much business is 
lost by knocking the bank across the 
street when business could be gained by 
praising it. 


Davy Crockett said, “Be sure you're 


right, then go ahead,” but its better to 


check back on your figures. 
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Which Kind of Director Are You? 


1. A man with no qualifications 
except the ownership of bank stock. 

9 A man with ability and ex- 
perience, but no time to apply them. 

3. A man without experience but 
with ability and a willingness to help, 
but afraid to ask questions. 

4, A man with experience and 
ability to direct the affairs of a bank 
who will spend the necessary time 
and thought to really direct. 


Personnel Policy 
Improvement 

(Continued from page 16) 
good reference given. A_ great 
amount of judgment must be used 
in selecting the type of employe. I 
believe that most weight can be at- 
tached to what the former employer 
says than what is said by those listed 
as character references. Character 
references are naturally selected by 
the applicant that he or she knows 
in most cases will give a good report. 

Finally, a very important con- 
sideration today is the health of the 
applicant. He or she must be known 
to be in good condition and either a 
physical examination or a doctor’s 
certificate should be demanded. 

All of this data can be obtained 
on a letter-size sheet and attached 
to the applicant’s history and filed 
for continuous reference. 

The personnel department should 
have for each official and member of 
the staf an additional card, some of 
the information contained thereon 
having been transferred from the 
application blank This card should 
also contain a rating system. 

Such a rating system is most val- 
uable for future reference and 
causes the executive for whom the 
employe is working to study more 
earefully the character of the work 
being done. It makes the employe 
who is worthy of promotion to be 
considered more seriously because 
this very accurate record has been 
kept of his activities and this will 
naturally act further in his favor. 

Some banks hav~ been criticized 
in using established rules and regu- 
lations. But, if your organization is 
not operated in a business-like man- 
ner, it reflects upon the work of 
those whom you employ if you do 
not have definite rules to follow. As 
banks grow, it becomes difficult to 
advise all employes of the rules and 
regulations and this can be best done 
by printing them in a book. 













































The Utmost In Service 
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ITH ample resources, conservatively progressive 

policies, easily accessible officers and a genuine 
desire to be helpful, the Engineers National Bank of 
Cleveland offers its facilities and accommodations to 
individuals, partnerships, fraternities, societies and 
corporations in full confidence that it can serve them 
in all their banking needs. 






Commercial, Savings, Bond, Trust, 
Safe Deposit, Collection and 
Foreign Exchange Departments 






WE SOLICIT YOUR CONFERENCES 






A. JOHNSTON C. STIRLING SMITH C. A. PAINE 


President Executive Vice-Pres. Vice-Pres. and Cashier 


ENGINEERS NATIONAL BANK 


OF CLEVELAND 


St. Clair Avenue and Ontario 
Broadway and East 55th Street 

















A Valuable Publication 


TAKE pleasure in enclosing check for $5 in renewal 


of my subscription for one year to The Bankers 
Monthly, which I find to be a very valuable publi- 
cation.—].G. Adams, president, The National Bank of 
Commerce, Asheville N.C. 














































acquainted with each other. 
this acquaintanceship, they 
their problems. 


As a_ direct _ benefit 
through our organization, 


T believe could never 


organization. 


County Federation Benefits 


The greatest benefit, in my opinion, 
from county federation work is the 
fact that the bankers of the county 
get together to talk over their prob- 
lems and plans and become better 


name the town guard system, which 
have 
brought about without the county 


I also might mention the county 





credit bureau. While this system has 
not been adopted by all the counties, 
the benefits derived by the counties 
adopting, it will surely induce most 
of the loealities to adopt it in the 
future. 

= There are so many minor matters 
Through which are talked over and acted upon 
work out at the meetings such as: interest 
rates, service charges, ete., that it is 
hard to absolutely state all of the 
benefits derived, but I am satisfied 
that there isn’t a bank in our county 
that would care to abandon the coun- 
tv organization—A. EF. Hammer- 
schmidt, President, DeKalb Co. Ill. 
Bankers Federation. 
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Beautify 
any Bank 


And where can the true artistic 
touch be better applied than in 
the window arrangement! Athey 
shades assure seclusion after clos- 
ing hours without shutting out 
light, when set to screen lower 
part of street windows. This 
avoids injuring the feelings of 
customers who might wish to 
enter. 


Hundreds of America’s finest banks, schools 
and office buildings have eliminated the 
replacement expense of awnings and ordi- 
nary shades, and are equipped with Achey 
Perennial Window Shades that are extreme- 
ly durable and by far the most economical 
and efficient 


Athey shades let in the light and shut out 
the glare. They can be raised from the 
bottom or lowered from the top at will. 
They permit partial or complete shading as 
desired. Their special translucent cloth 
diffuses a soft, agreeable light even when 
shades are completely drawn Scientific 
ventilating qualities assure fresh air with- 
out draft 


Athey Features 


Made of high-grade coutil, herringbone 
weave, 200 threads to the square inch, mer- 
cerized and calendered to a smooth finish. 
Resists dirt. Dyed in seven non-fading 
colors to harmonize with various office fin- 
ishes. Always the same distance from the 
window. No rollers, latches, catches or 
springs to slip, stick or break. In any 
length and in widths up to 16 feet. Sun 
bursts for Circle head, segmental, or 
Gothic windows. Also operating shades 
for skylights 


Perennial 


WINDOW SHADES 






HOTELS 


OFFICE 
BUILDINGS 


SCHOOLS 
Etc. 












Beautiful Shades wii 


acs ~ATHEY COMPANY 


6181 W. 65th St. 


Representatives in all Principal 






Ridgely Farmers State 
Bank, Springfield, Ill. 


Weary and Alford Co. 
Designers, Engineers 
and Managers of 
Construction 





Chicago, III. 


Send us your specifica- 
tions or write for com- 
plete information and 
prices as well as pictures 
of various installations. 


Cities and in Canada 
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A Method of Loan 
Approval 
(Continued from page 18) 
previously approved. 

This list of loans should furnish 
information as to any previous loans 
outstanding to each borrower, gy 
that the directors may know the 
total amount of his line. The board 
should likewise, in most cases, be ip. 
formed as to the purpose for which 
the money is to be used and the time 
and conditions of repayment. Op 
lines of any importance the directors 
would naturally review the financial 
statement and other credit informa. 
tion on file to determine whether the 
borrower is entitled to the amount 
of eredit which is being extended to 
him. 

If loans are set up in this list by 
name and each loan is given a num- 
ber, consecutively, the directors 
might then approve of the loans by 
number and the minutes might 
record their approval and refer to 
the typewritten list of such loans, 
numbered...to..., inclusive, as at- 
tached to and made a part of the 
minutes of the meeting. 

Too often we find the minutes 
simply recite that loans No. ... to 
No. ... were read and approved. 
This method of recording approval 
does not offer any definite protee- 
tion to the directors if a question 
arises as to whether they did actually 
approve any particular loan. They 
are on record as having approved the 
loans included within the numbers 
given and the minutes should def- 
initely show whether the loan in 
question was actually included in 
the list. 

The method set forth above ap- 
pears to provide definitely for this 
contingency and at the same time 
furnishes the directors with infor- 
mation which they should have if 
they are to act intelligently in ap- 
proving the loans. We assume, of 
course, that if a loan has been made 
with which the directors are not satis- 
fied, the board will refuse to approve 
it and will instruct the loaning officer 
to adjust it. This plan can easily 
be modified to adapt it to the needs 
of either large or small banks and it 
is offered as a constructive sugges- 
tion which should receive serious 
consideration by all boards of diree- 
tors. 
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New Directors For Detroit Bank 


At a special meeting of the stock- 
holders of the National Bank of 
(Commerce of Detroit, Henry H. 
Sanger was elected president of the 
bank and Richard P. Joy was elected 
chairman of the board. 

Mr. Sanger was one of the found- 
ers of the National Bank of Com- 
merce in 1907 and has been its ex- 
ecutive vice president for many 
years. 

Mr. Sanger is also a director of 
the Union Trust Co., Detroit ; presi- 
dent and director of the Bank of 
Commerce, Fordson; vice’ president 
and director of the Union Joint Stock 
Land Bank and vice president and 
director of the Jefferson 

Bank of Grosse Pointe Park. 

At the same meeting, six new diree- 
tors were added to the National Bank 
of Commerce board. These are: 
Harry C. Bulkley, of the law firm of 
Campbell, Bulkley & Ledyard; 
Purch Foraker, president, Michigan 
Bell Telephone Co.; James B. Jones, 


Savings 


secretary and general manager, 
Crowley, Milner & Co.; Francis C. 
MeMath, civil engineer, formerly 


president of the Canadian Bridge 
Co.; Hal H. Smith, of the law firm 
of Beaumont, Smith & Harris; John 


N. Stalker, vice president, Union 
Trust Co. 
With the addition of these six 


men, the directorate of the Nationa! 
Bank of Commerce now numbers 25. 


Of the six new directors, five are 
directors of the Union Trust Co., 
with which the National Bank of 


Commerce has recently become af- 
filiated under a plan of joint stock 
ownership. The National Bank of 
Commerce will occupy the banking 
floors of the new Union Trust Build- 
ing, when that building is completed 
about February 1, 1929. 


Thrift Taught By 
Presidents 
(Continued from page 25) 
displays will attract the attention 
of persons interested in history, of 
school children, and so on. 

3. Still another way to use such 
quotations is to embody them all in 
one exhibit, using a picture of va- 
rious presidents and below each plac- 
ing his counsel on thrift. 

4. A number of the presidents’ 
portraits have been used on our 
paper money. Nicely mounted bills 
together with the quotations as writ- 
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ten by the respective president would 
make a fine appearance, and be of 
peculiar significance in a bank dis- 
play. 

5. A fifth suggestion is to secure 
either a real old ink well or have a 
dummy made of wood, and place a 
large quill pen in a small pot of 
shot near by. These objects should 
be on the top of an old fashioned 
writing desk. A-few rolls of old-+ 


looking documents, some tied with 
ribbons, would make the picture 


complete, after a cleverly lettered 
copy of the desired quotation is 
placed on the desk top, as though 
just written. An easel near by should 


hold a picture of the one quoted. 

6. Mechanical books in whieh 
one page at a time is visible afford a 
splendid opportunity to use the com- 
plete collection of quotations at once. 
Illustrations, too, can thus be used. 


7. Other mechanical contrivances 
where a series of cards can be used 
should enable a display man to pre- 
pare this material in a fine way. 

8. The following information is 
of great value when preparing pla- 
cards to accompany displays or for 
reference when writing copy to be 
used prior to the annual recognition 
of these men’s birthdays. 








The Yirst Wisconsin and Mil- 


waukee have grown up together 








Guarantee Law Puts State 
Into Business 


A late official report of the Nebraska 
State Bank Guaranty Fund Commission 
shows some most interesting facts. Ap- 
parently the state has had to go into 
business in many lines in order to pro- 
tect its interests. 

As a result of this guarantee law, this 
report shows, that the commission now 
holds nearly 400 farms loeated in 13 
different states and Canada; 56 cattle 
ranches; 349 vacant town lots; 61 busi- 
ness blocks and buildings, and 74 resi- 
dences. 

Included in the 61 business blocks and 
buildings are four motion picture 
theatres, eight automobile garages, five 
blacksmith shops, four hotels, 14 bank 
buildings, one opera house, a dance hall, 
a community center, and other business 
properties. 

The report shows that all of this prop- 
erty is earried on the books of the 
commission as assets. When these as- 
sets are turned into cash, the cash will 
be used to liquidate the debts of the 
closed banks. 

The remaining indebtedness is paid 
by assessments on solvent state banks, 
according to the guarantee law. Nat- 
urally, holding these properties is not an 
easy matter. The state commission must 
find tenants for 397 farms, the 56 cattle 
ranches must be stocked with cattle, and 
the hotels must be kept open, 74 res- 
idenees must be rented, and the commis- 
sion must see to it that it receives a 
revenue from the motion picture houses, 
theatres, dance halls, and so on. 


The work of purchasing has come to 
be as much of a profession as the work 
of selling. 


Bank 
Profit — 


That for which directors 
strive. 


The thing that makes 
presidents and cashiers— 
or breaks them. 


But—that to which the 
general public never gives 
a thought. 


A bank cannot properly 
serve a community with- 
out making a profit for its 
stockholders. Yet—it 
cannot make a profit for 
its stockholders unless it 
does properly serve the 
community. 


The questions are, then—- 
How to serve the com- 
munity? 
How to make a profit? 
If you reverse the order 
of those questions, as is 


too often done, the bank 
is in serious danger. 





fuest IMPRESSIONS 


are often lasting 
and they must be good 


“The entrance to the Bank 


“+ should be attractive,inviting, 
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friendly.Only the especially 
gifted designer can accom- 
plish such a result. 


Consult us without cost or obligation 


I. D. Lacy 


Company 


Designers and Constructors of Bank Buildings 
1206 SYNDICATE TRUST BLDG. ST.LOUIS,MO. 


> 
SEND FOR OUR BOOKLET “DISTINCTIVE BANK BUILDINGS’ 
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Customers Sell Themselves On 
Service Charge 


The following article was published 
by the Hampshire County Trust Co. of 
Northampton, Mass. to encourage eys. 
tomers to sell themselves on the idea of 
paying a fee for accounts that would 
otherwise be unprofitable to the bank. 
This may serve as an idea to other 
banks. 


Why The Service Charge? 


“Say, Ed, does your bank charge you 
for carrying your checking account?” 

“If my balance gets too low, they do, 
They make a small charge to cover the 
cost of the service. But it is strictly up 
to me. As long as I keep my balance 
up to a reasonable figure, they never 
charge me a cent.” 

“Well, I don’t like this idea of paying 
my bank 50 cents a month just for 
taking my money and using it to make 
a pile of money for themselves. They 
ought to pay me, the way I figure.” 

“They don’t make so much money as 
you think, George. The fact that they 
make this charge shows that they would 
be losing money without it. That's all 
the charge is ever for—to keep them 
from running in the hole on your ac- 
count.” 

“Can’t see what they do for me that 
would ever put them in the hole for 
anything. When it comes to paying for 
electricity, gas, water, telephone, and 
that sort of stuff, I can understand it. 
A fellow can’t expect to get these modern 
conveniences without paying for them.” 

“Speaking of modern conveniences, 
there are a whole lot of so-ealled con- 
veniences I would give up first before 
I'd let the old checking account go. I 
don’t have to pay for it often and when 
I do it’s my fault. But either way it’s 
worth a lot of money and time to me. 
That reminds me, I got hold of a pretty 
clever folder the other day on this very 
subject. I'll see if I’ve got it with me. 
* * Can’t find the blamed thing. Must 
have mislaid it. But I remember the 
high points.” 

“Shoot, Ed.” 

“Well, the main idea was that the 
bank really is acting as a fellow’s private 
secretary, treasurer, expert bookkeeper, 
bill eolleetor, policeman, financial ad- 
viser and I don’t remember what besides. 
It said the bank acts as a combination 
stationery store, ticket agency, down- 
town club, and League of Nations.” 

“That’s what I thought, but the writer 
sure had it doped out the best you ever 
saw.” 

“All right, give me the dope, Ed.” 

“Well, you get statements every month 
showing everything deposited, every- 
thing paid. You get free check books 
and other stationery. You can come in 
any time for investment or other advice. 
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That’s sort of being bookkeeper, seere- 
tary and all that, isn’t it? And of course 
every time you deposit a check made 
out in your favor it is only a piece of 
paper until the bank collects it for you 
from the bank it is drawn on.” 

“On the square, Ed, you’re a real 
convineing talker when you get started. 
tut I don’t get the League of Nations 
stuff.” 

“You're too serious, George. That 
was a joke, of course. But the idea is 
this. You know how many disputes 
there are about bills that one fellow 
claims are paid and the other fellow says 
are not paid. Regular warfare. The 
bank does its ‘League of Nations’ aet 
by giving you the cancelled receipt to 
show you paid. That ends the war. 
Peace reigns. Not so bad, is it?” 

“No, it isn’t bad, Ed. I’ve got to 
admit that. In fact, it is good and it 
clears up a lot of things I had rather 
muddy ideas on. Fifty cents a month 
for all this service, or free if I want it 
that way. Cheap enough and fair 
enough at that.” 

“Well, that’s the way I've got it fig- 
ured out, too.” 


Cost Ratios{Quickly Figured 


Thomas E. Graham of the country 
books department of the Commerce 
Trust Co. of Kansas City, has worked 
out a table for applying cost ratios to 
deposit accounts. This table contains 
predetermined cost figures, to be applied 
against all country bank accounts. A 
small section of the table is reproduced 
here to show how it is arranged. The 
symbols mean: “average”, average net 
balanee; “res.”, required reserve; “Nlb”, 
net loanable balance; “30 Da.”, return 
to bank on net loanable funds on a 30- 
day interest month; “31 Da.”, return on 
a 31-day interest month; and “Adm.” 
administrative and loan charge. 

Ave. Res. Nib. 30Da.31Da.Adm. 
15,000 1650 13,350 55.62 57.48 3.50 
15,100 1661 13,439 56.00 57.86 3.51 
15,200 1672 13,528 56.37 58.25 3.52 
15,300 1683 13,617 56.74 58.63 3.54 
15,400 1694 13,706 57.11 59.01 3.55 
15,500 1705 13,795 5748 59.39 3.57 
15,600 1716 13,884 57.85 59.78 3.58 
15,700 1727 13,973 58,22 60.16 3.59 
15,800 1738 14,062 58.59 60.54 3.61 
15,900 1749 14,151 58.96 60.93 3.62 


Credit Files On Unsecured 


Loans More Prevalent 


Rapid spread among state banking 
departments of thie requirement that 
banks under their jurisdictions maintain 
credit files on all borrowers with un- 
secured loans of $500 or more is revealed 
by an investigation just eoneluded by 
the Publie Service Committee of the 
State Bank Division, American Bankers 
Association, as made publie by Chair- 


HE old con- 
servativesecre- 
cy finds no place 
in the First Nat- 
ional Bank and 
Trust Company 





of Hamburg, Pa., 
with its new low- 
type counter, and 
its vault thus 
frankly exposed. 


Is Your Sentiment Too Costly? 


Ho“ closely we become attached to the intimate personal pos- 
sessions with which we have been associated for years. We hold 
for them a feeling akin to affection, ripened by the faithful service 
they have given. The pocket-knife with its me hollowed by much 


whetting; the fountain pen which splutters a 


it, but still seems to 


scribble our signature with a better flourish than the new one; the 


easy chair, the old soft hat, all of 


these share this affection. Each of 


us has a collection peculiar to his own fancy. We sometimes suffer 
humorous comment, even ridicule, from our friends on account of 
these pet possessions, but we retain them on account of sentiment. 


How different is our attitude 


toward business equipment! Ob- 


solete paraphernalia, personal idiosyncrasies and time-worn sentiment 


may gnaw seriously at our prestige 


. In business, we discard these and 


embrace all real improvements, even if only to disarm criticism. 


It is obvious that recent years 
bank buildings. Would it not be 


have seen marked improvement in 
well for the banker who likes his 


old building to find out what the public thinks of it? 


TILGHMAN MOYER COMPANY 


The Design, Construction and Equipment of Bank Buildings 


ARCHITECTS 


TT? why and wherefore of the new and 
better bank buildings, and something of 
the public’s reaction toward them, is discussed in 
the booklet ‘‘ Building the Bank for Business.” 
The need for dispassionate decisions and the 
unsentimental basis on which they are made, 
are explained. 

Whether you have a new or old bank build- 
ing, or none at all, tr will enjoy reading 
it. The coupon will bring you a copy by 
teturn mail. 


man M. Plin Beebe, president Bank of 
Ipswich, Ipswich, South Dakota. 
Inerease in this practice has been re- 
corded especially during the last two 
years since the Division endorsed more 
stringent credit file policies as advo- 
cated by M. H. Malott, president Citi- 
zens Bank, Abilene, Kansas, now presi- 
dent of the Division, who in 1926 as 
chairman of its executive committee, 
launched a drive urging state bank com- 
missioners to take action toward this end. 
Universal approval of the proposal was 


+ ENGINEERS 


TILGHMAN Moyer ComPANny, Allentown, Pa. 


Gentlemen: Without obligation, please mail 
me a copy of “ Building the Bank for Bnsiness.” 


Name: 
Address: 

















then expressed by state bank commis- 
sioners throughout the country, but it 
was revealed that in relatively few juris- 
dictions were credit files on small loans 
mandatory. 

The present investigation, however, 
shows that nation-wide results have been 
obtained, since at present no fewer than 
20 state bank commissioners -either re- 
quire or urge the banks under their 
-supervision to demand that borrowers 
attach personal property statements to 
all unsecured notes of $500 or over. 
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SELLING a letter of credit to a 

client going to Europe, adds to 
a bank’s income; but if the same bank 
wishes to retain the good will, which 
means the future business of this 
client, the business transaction is 
not finished. 

Casually the banker will advise 
the traveler that the bank’s corres- 
pondent in Paris or London will be 
glad to handle his mail during his 
stay abroad. This solves one of the 
problems of the prospective traveler, 
and he gives one of the bank’s 
European correspondents as his ad- 


cress. 


Now this traveler, once abroad will 
take quite calm- 
lv the loss of his 
letter of credit. 
That 


To 


involves 


ELL your customers 

to impress upon their 
families, offices, and 
friends, that their 
names in full must be 
so legibly written as to 
be fool proof. 


NVELOPES with 
name and address 
typed or printed are 


ideal. 


Foreign Travel Simplified 


Instructions to traveling customers are an important 
part in the maintenance of goodwill for the bank 


By JACK OSGOOD 


Pollensa, Mallorca, Spain 





only a business transaction. But let 
him suspect that his mail is not reach- 
ing him promptly, and his entire trip 
becomes a worried failure. 

Branches of American banks 
abroad, realizing of what importance 
are these links between the traveler 
and home or office, have installed 
modern equipment that has made 
their mail departments mechanically 
perfect. But even with their com- 
petent personnel, letters do go astray, 
due to the complex of similar names 
vritten in atrocious handwriting. 

It is the bank that sells the letter 
of credit, that can do the most to- 
wards remedying this situation. 


Insure Pleasant Trips 

























Courtesy Guaranty Trust Co.. N. Y. 





There are many ‘‘do’s’’ and 
‘*don’ts’’ for the European traveler 
who wants his mail delivered prompt- 
ly, but the most important of these 
are: 

Do: Impress upon your family, 
office, and friends, that your name in 
full, must be so legibly written as to 
be fool proof. 

Envelopes with name and address 
typed or printed, are ideal. 

Don’t: Fail to notify the mai! 
department, either by letter or in 
person, of your mail instructions, on 
your arrival in Europe. 

As these instructions change from 
time to time, write them fully and 

legibly, and sign 
either letter or 


telegram with 
name in full. 





ELL them to not fail 

to notify the mail 
department, either by 
letter or in person, of 
mail instructions, on ar- 
rival in Europe. 









S these instructions 
change from time 


name in full. 


BAN KERS 
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to time, they should be 
written fully and leg- 
ibly, and signed with 
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Mints of Undiscovered Profits 


(Continued from page 23) 


a product better, or of personal con- 
tact between seller and buyer. 

‘Frankly, I ean do more for this 
bank than the advertising manager 
of any other bank in this city is doing 
for his, and to that extent I can earn 
my salary. But I would be a plain 
crook, Mr. Moderwell, if I spent 
money that ought to go to your stock- 
holders in making publie appeals for 
this bank when, in the nature of 
things, they could not be more than 
three or four per cent efficient. 

Everything Was Wrong 
With This Bank 

“Take your checking department. 
It’s simply a matter of hoping-to- 
God, when a man opens an account 
over there, that he isn’t tapping the 
profits of the bank instead of adding 
to them. 

‘*Take your commercial loans. It’s 
ten to one that the average borrower 
vets more in organization 
and salaried time out of his account 
than he ever pays the bank in inter- 
est on his loan. 


service 


‘Take your savings department. 
It’s simply luck when the man who 
opens a savings account ever puts 
enough into it or leaves it there long 
enough to pay for his passbook and 
his ledger sheets. 

“Take your force—tellers, 
lobby men and contact officers. Not 
one of them knows what’s expected 
of him, before he does it, or what the 
actual profits resultant from his ae- 
tivities are, after he has blunderingly 
put then forth. 

“You probably think you are go- 
ing to fire me after this outburst, 
but if you think that, you were never 
so wrong in your life. By Jupiter, 
you’d have to call the police to get 
me out of this bank! You’ve got a 
proposition here with mints of un- 
discovered profit. You’ve got a field 
around you, with armies of undis- 
covered profit-producing customers. 
1 can’t find them by myself. You 
can find them by letting me work 
with your authority. 

Make me your unofficial assistant. 
I can handle all the advertising this 
bank ought to do for the next year 
with my left-hand little finger in 15 
minutes a day, but I ean spend this 
year and the next organizing this 


sales 


“A clerk’s coat and an envelope 


both are first impressions.” — 
PETER HECO 


bank as an advertisable commodity. 
Will you let me do it ?”’ 

Bill Wilson ran short of breath 
at this point. But he had won the 
interest of a man whose success was 
based on ability to judge character 
and capacity. Using Bill’s first name 
for the first time, he said : . 

‘All right, Bill, I’ll let you use 
my office as an observation ward. 
There’s room here for you and you’ll 
find your desk here on Monday morn- 
ing.”’ 

Moving his desk into President 
Moderwell’s office had ae marked 
psychological effect on Bill Wilson’s 


treatment by everyone in the bank. 
In those days, it was a unique situa- 
tion, physically speaking, for a 
bank’s advertising manager. Most 
of them were in cellars, garrets, or 
broom closets. In a few eases, chief 
executives of their banks knew them 
by sight. But in practically every 
ease, the advertising man’s main ac- 
tivity seemed to be in keeping out of 
the sight of the president. 


The great advantage of the situa- 
tion lay in the opportunities it gave 
Bill Wilson to seleet psychological 
moments when a word or two from 
him would not break in on Mr. 
Moderwell’s time, and the next six 
months of his connection with the 
bank might be described as an inter- 


THESE BUILDINGS - 
PORTRAY 


a new expression 
which has come 
into the design- 
ing of bank 
buildings 


South Side Trust Com 
St. Louis, <a 


Home National Bank 
Elgin, Illinois 


IMPLICITY in treatment and concentration of 
S architectural detail relieve and contrast with 
the severity of plain and unbroken wall surfaces. 
The use of columns, pilasters and heavy entab- 

latures is eliminated in these buildings. 
The Greek and Roman temples as architectural 
precedents for bank designs have given way to 
simple elevations with plain wall surfaces, broken 
up by large, well proportioned openings . . . The 
buildings recently designed by us show this freshly 
appreciated consistency in bank architecture. 


A Booklet Will be Sent on Request 


ST. LOUIS BANK BUILDING 
& EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Ninth and Sidney Streets 
Saint Louis 


Louisville National Bank & Trust Co. 
Louisville, Kentuc 
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mittent conferénee between him and 
his Chief, at which the following sug- 
gestions were discussed and the fol- 
lowing actions taken. 

They are given in sequence from 
the top of the bank to the bottom, 
but, as a matter of fact, they came 
piecemeal, in all sorts of ways and 
at all sorts of times. It would take 
four years oceupaney of all the space 
in THE BANKERS MONTHLY to tell 
the story of them in detail, but here 
it is in brief essentials : 


The directors of the bank were 
told, in minute detail and in the 
presence of each other, how much 
business each one was giving the 
bank. Each one of them was told in 
open meeting of the opportunities 
for developing the bank, which he 
possessed and might take fuller ad- 
vantage of. Each one of them was 
given a quota of the bank’s stock- 
holders whose relations with the bank 
and whose attitude toward it he 
promised to improve. 





































Field Warehousing 
Offers a Tangible Basis 
for Loans 


to Manufacturers 


By the creation of a branch public warehouse on the 
premises of any manufacturer, we can, at low cost to 
| him, enable him to provide you with warehouse re- 
ceipts covering an appropriate amount of his inven- 


tory as collateral for his borrowing. 


This Lawrence System is the result of years of work- 
ing closely with leading bankers throughout the 


country—it is simple, thorough and absolutely sound. 


Send for a copy of 
Lawrence System Field Warehousing 











[AWRENCE WAREHOUSE (OMPANY 


A. T. GIBSON, PRESIDENT 


Chicago . . . 29 South La Salle Street Portland ....... . 403 Hoyt Street 
Philadelphia . Public Ledger Building Seattle . . . . Dexter-Horton Building 
Los Angeles . .. W.P.Story Building Oakland. ....... Gibson Terminal 


37 Drumm Street - San Francisco 































































‘‘Strange' that so many will voyage 
two thousand miles to get twelve 
miles from the shore.’’— 

PETER HECO 


Bankers’ Safety Envelopes 


Heco Envelope Company 
Chicago 
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The officers no longer assembled to 
diseuss whether deposit slips should 
be blocked in fifties or hundreds, 
They met once a week, at closing 
hour, to tell each other what they 
had done individually and personal. 
ly to get a new, profitable customer, 
to increase the bank’s dealings with 
an existing profitable customer, or 
to stop the leaks in the bank’s deal. 
ing with an unprofitable customer, 

Every checking account in the 
bank was individually analyzed and 
its owner personally rated. Large 
borrowing accounts were put on a 
comparative basis of net profit, the 
bank’s financial and service accom- 
modations being gauged according 
to the profit involved. Non-borrow- 
ing checking accounts were put on 
an absolutely equal basis of payment 
or non-payment of interest as to the 
large ones, and a minimum residue 
balance was required of the small 
ones. Supplies were standardized 
and any customer who required 
something extra in the way of check- 
books, passbooks, stationery, ete., 
was asked to pay for what he or she 
actually got. 


How Glaring Faults Were 
Corrected 


Officer contact was systematized 
so that no worth-while customer got 
too little attention, and, if any cus- 
tomer got too much, it was given out- 
side of banking hours. 

Savings accounts below $10 re- 
ceived no interest credits and when 
any such account under $10 showed 
no posting for 12 months it was 
thrown into a suspense ledger and 
treated to all intents and purposes 
as closed. 

New customers in the savings de- 
partment were asked their business 
or family connections and the pros- 
pects of increase in their balances 
judged accordingly. In the small 
percent of cases where these pros- 
pects were particularly good or 
where other relations for the bank 
might be expected to develop, sav- 
ings customers were added to the 
contact quotas of the officers. The 
common or garden variety of savings 
depositor was caught early with 
monthly mail reminders to visit the 
bank frequently. 

Re-arrangement of the lobby made 
the savings department more com- 
fortable, more accessible from the 
officer’s platform in the main en- 
trance, and put it in a position to 
use two good window displays. 
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fortable, more accessible 
from the officers” platform 
in the main entrance, and 
put it in a position to use 
two good window displays. 

Correspondence with cus- 
tomers was read aloud at 
a certain officers’ meeting. 
The officers were told with- 
out previous warning to 
bring their correspondence 
for the past week and read 
it at the meeting. Com- 
ments were unnecessary 
and the few officers who 
had put the welcoming. at- 
titude into their letters be- 
gan to have emulators at 
every official desk. 

Out of the recesses of 
Mr. Moderwell’s bring-up 
file came half-forgotten 
plans of his own, or ree- 
ommendations of his as- 
sociates, and some of them 
were put into immediate 
and vigorous action. 

One of these was the 
selection by the board, from 
a list of suggestions 
brought by each member, 
of 12 names. These were 
the names of men, all un- 
der 50, whose — recent 
achievements had given 
them standing in the city. 
It was decided to invite these men 
to membership on the board, one by 
one, until five had aeeepted, and 
only seven invitations were ever 
issued. These five new men, to- 
gether with the president, the two 
vice presidents who held director- 
ships and three other members of 
the board became a new business 
committee and Bill Wilson acted as 
its seeretary. 

One thing which Mr. Moderwell 








I BELIEVE that the banking pro- 
fession is prepared to solve its 
problems. I believe the time is ripe 
to begin to crystallize more definitely 


than ever before the principles of 
bank management, the standards of 
income, investment, expense, and 
employment, in order that those who- 
manage our financial institutions may 
have rough averages at once to guide 
them, which eventually I trust will 
lead to a complete and scientific 
grasp of the whole problem of bank 
operation. 


ieee. » aie 


Cc. B. HAZLEWOOD 
Vice President, American Bankers Association, 
Vice President, Union Trust Co., Chicago 





kept in his own executive grip, and 
which he seldom discussed with any- 
one, was the question of net earnings, 
quarter by quarter, and it was these 
figures, which Bill Wilson never 
saw, that really kept him growing in 
the president’s good graces. The 
fact that elimination of unjustifiable 
items had reduced advertising ex- 
penses by some $10,000 per quarter 
naturally helped to create this re- 
sult, but inereased deposits and 





elimination of unnecessary 
customer favoritism played 
their part. 

And it was that black 
book of net figures that 
stood invisible behind his 
shoulders when, on a cer- 
tain day in February, Bill 
Wilson presented the presi- 
dent with his first adver- 
tising budget, a document 
interesting enough to de- 
serve a chapter to itself. 


Bank Women Meet 
In Philadelphia 


The sixth annual con- 
vention of the Association 
of Bank Women will be 
held in Philadelphia, Sep- 
tember 30 to October 4, in- 
clusive. 

The work of the general 
convention committee is 
under the direction of Miss 
Mina M. Bruere, assistant 
seeretary, Central Union 
Trust Co. of New York. 

Miss Marjorie E. Schoef- 
fel, assistant secretary and 
assistant treasurer, Plain- 
field Trust Co., Plainfield, 
N. J., is chairman of the 
program committee and she 
promises a good program. 

Miss Anne H. Houghton, manager 
women’s banking and trust depart- 
ments, The Farmers Loan and Trust 
Co., New York, will have charge of 
publicity. Miss Ida Miller Henry, 
director women’s department, Citi- 
zens Trust Co., Utiea, N. Y. is chair- 
man of the committee on exhibits, 
and Miss Katherine P. Howard, di- 
rector service department, Empire 
City Savings Bank, New York, is 
chairman of the committee on badges. 


DIFFUSELITE BLINDS 
Light Without Glare 


desks. 


a ONG Amb: 
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Ventilation Without Draught 


TH Wilson Diffuselite Blinds exactly the 


amount of light desired is obtained. They 
prevent direct draughts, so that windows 
can be opened without fear of papers blowing off 


They are handsome in appearance and lend dignity 
to the finest room. Over fift 


y years of service demon- 


strate their mechanical perfection. 


Send for 16-page Catalogue No. 47 


Tue J. G. Wuson Corporation 


Morass S. Tremanmve, President 


11 East 38th Street, New York City 


Established 
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Stron g Financial Advertisements 


“I Bank At The Metropolitan” 


The second in a series 
of advertisements that 
have proved profitable 


The eashier ot 
the Metropoli- 
tan National Bank of Seattle 
was interviewing a prospec- 


Results 


tive client. The prospect, 
the manager of a large 
theater, was hesitant. ‘‘ But 


do you handle our type of 

account ?’’ he asked. 

said the 
He stepped into the 

bought a 


‘* Just a minute,”’ 
cashier. 
street, newspaper 
just off the press, and turned 
to the advertisement 
duced The 
read: 

“*T bank at the Metropoli- 
tan’ says the Theatrical Ex- 
ecutive.’ ' 


repro- 


here. prospect 


The prospect looked up in 
surprise at this timely and effective 
answer to his question. The point 
was carried, the account won. <A 
lucky coincidence, of but 
singularly expressive of a more gen- 
eral reaction to a carefully planned 
newspaper campaign. 


course, 


Object This bank analyzed its 
customers, decided the 

types of clients it wished to encour- 
age, went about getting them in a 
straightforward way—and succeeded. 
The analysis proved that the clien- 
tele of the bank fell into 22 rather dis- 
tinct types. Investigation disclosed 
the kind of service each type re- 
quired, and with this information as 
material a series of 22 advertisements 
was planned for local newspapers. 
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of Book al te 


6 
METROPOLITAN 









METROPOLITAN’ 


~~ says the Gheatrical Executive 


have our type of bank close-by for quick, 
safe deposit of daily cash receipts is but one 
A larger need is to find 
bank officers who understand and appreciate our 
type of business . . . . men who can, on occasion, 
This very 
satisfactory relationship we have for years enjoyed 


of our requirements. 


counsel helpfully with us on finances. 


at the Metropolitan!” 


If a bank is your type of bank, it should have a record 
of serving - and holding - your type of account over a 
long penod of time.... A good test to make of any bank 


he 


BANK_ 


Throughout the 
whole campaign, 
cach advertisement bore the slogan: 
‘*T Bank at the Metropolitan.”’ 


Campaign 


Roughly, the classification of 
clients was as follows: 
The lumber man, the theatrica! 


executive, the department store ex- 
ecutive, the hotel executive, the insur- 
ance executive, the film exchange ex- 
ecutive, the creamery proprietor, the 
professional man, the steamship ex- 
ecutive, the advertising agency ex- 
ecutive, the auto dealer, the building 
material dealer, the exporter and im- 
porter, the specialty shop executive. 
the publie utility executive, the bond 
house executive, the laundry prop- 
rietor, the office building manager, 
the railroad executive, the investor, 
the Seattle branch manager, as well 





By WARREN E. KRAFT 


Vice Pres., Honig-Cooper Co., 
Seattle, Wash. 





as the lumber’ wholesaler. 

It will be observed that, 
although this 
fluenced somewhat by local 
industries, this classification 
i much that of the 
clientele of the average high- 
class bank in any city. 


list is in- 


is very 


Y Each _ advertise- 
Copy ~* 
ment was based on 


one type of client and ap- 
pealed directly to him. The 
appeal was made more ef- 





fective by the convincing 
personal note which charac- 
terized it. ‘‘I bank at the 


Metropolitan,’’ says the lum- 
berman; ‘‘We require more 
than just a repository for funds; the 
Metropolitan understands the lum 
ber business.”’ 

And it was in just such a simple 
and concise way as this that the serv- 
ice of the bank to each type of busi- 
ness was outlined. 


Goodwill Besides the obvious 

result of selling bank 
service directly by this means, it has 
helped to build up the suggestion of 
personal interest in each concern’s 
individual problems. Thus, good- 
will as well as a greater clientele has 
been the reward brought to the Met- 
ropolitan National Bank of Seattle by 
this effective stroke of advertising. 
It is obvious that a campaign of this 
kind can be made to fit any bank. 
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Standard Bank Vault Equipment By NATIONAL 








New York Office 





ATT 


always has 


Distinctive Features 


only found otherwise in the designs and specifications 
of the few recognized exclusive bank vault engineers 










Plug type doors 7 to 36 inches without cha 
usual prohibitive cost. 4 
Ascaloy stainless finish plates. [ 


Cadmium rust proof plating on deposit 
boxes equipped with Yale sealed key locks. 


Vault Systematizer Lockers. | 


Automatic ventilating systems. 





Special National 16-inch plug ty 
with 40-inch wide clear opening, one o 


pe door, 24 inches on edge 
six heavy bank doors installed for 


6 Hold up proof tellers cage lockers and 
e reserve chests with Yale Day Timelocks. 


Yale combination and timelocks with per- 
manent service by largest service organiza- 
tion operating. 


8 Oversize compressor castings and boltwork 
« assuring lifetime carefree operation. 





THE FIRST TRUST & SAVINGS BANK, PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 


J. S. MacDonnell, President 


NATIONAL contracts are payable after installation. 
not too soon to send for 40-page booklet. 





ESTABLISHED 1883—45 YEARS AGO 


THE NATIONAL SAFE 
AND LocK COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES—2345 EAST 69th STREET 
WORKS—EAST 69th TO 70th ST., AND PENNSYLVANIA R. R. 


CLEVELAND, U. S. A. 


Chicago Office Los Angeles Office 
TOW BLDG. BALDWIN & BURKE SAFE CO. 
6 N. Michigan Ave. 1800 South Main St. 


SALES ENGINEERS QUICKLY AVAILABLE IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Broadway 


Your Request For Estimates From NATIONAL Will Bring You Without 
Obligation: A 40-page booklet showing every type of modern bank equipment, prices possible 
only because of continuous overtime operation, suggested layouts incorporating latest efficient equip- 
ment for your particular needs, and a blanket guarantee of complete satisfaction because 
Even though your plans are premature, it is 
Corner card below for your convenience. 










PLEASE CHECK (v) AND MAIL 


The National Safe and Lock Company 
2345 E. 69th St., Cleveland, OHIO 


| 

| 

Gentlemen: | 

OC We want complete information on | 
your new vault doors. 

Also, on the following: | 

© Send 40-Page Booklet | 

O Bank Vault Doors | 

O Davlight Robbery 

O Vault Linings O Chests | 

O Grille Partitions (©) Paneled Ceilings | 

O Safe Deposit Boxes () Vault Lockers 


OO Vault Systematizers 
© Mirrored Partitions 
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Capital Increase For Newark 
Bank 





The Directors of the National 
Newark and Essex Banking Co. and 
the associated Newark and Essex 
Securities Corporation of Newark, 
N. J. proposed an increase of 5,000 
shares of bank stock and 5,000 
shares of the securities com- 
pany’s stock. The stock will be sold 
in units of $320. $300 to increase 
the capital and surplus of the bank 
and $20 for the capital stock of the 
securities company. This will make 
a total increase of $1,500,000 in the 
capital and surplus of the bank and 





Se a 


SERPS Reeser RN oer 
a 
Undivided Profits............ 


#100,000 in the capital of the seeur- 
ities company, which brings the eapi- 
tal and surplus of the bank above 
$5,500,000 and the securities com- 
pany above $1,000,000. 

Charles L. Farrell, the president, 
states that the increase would estab- 
lish a larger ratio of capital assets to 
the deposits, which have been in- 
creasing rapidly, and will permit in- 


‘-vestment in the building of new 


buildings for several branches which 
are under consideration for different 
sections of Newark. 


The Seaboard National Bank of 
Los Angeles, Cal., has increased its 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


140 Broadway 


LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 
Condensed Statement, June 30, 1928 


RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank 
and Due from Banks and Bankers......... $194,976,780.16 


U. S. Government Bonds and Certificates. ... 
Public Securities............. 
Other Securities ............. 
Loans and Bills Purchased ... 
Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages......... te 
Items in Transit with Foreign Branches..... 
Credits Granted on Acceptances............. 
SOO ND ok Skids Sse de ees 
Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable... 


103,912,259.98 
15,131,927.91 
22,073,952.02 


LT RE 480,875,291.80 


1,874,249.25 
6,589,080.02 
69,045,278.44 
7,302,338.75 
10,489,535.97 


$912,270,694.30 


LIABILITIES 


9,231,743.93 


$ 99,231,743.93 


Accrued Interest, Reserve for Taxes, etc...... 7,946,939.30 

SS er ee ye ee 69,045,278.44 
OS . So Seek Sia ei See es $684,799,110.14 
Outstanding Checks......... 51,247,622.49 

736,046,732.63 

$ 912,270,694.30 
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capital from $1,000,000 to $2,000,000 
and has increased surplus from 
$100,000 to $600,000. The par value 
of eapital stock has been reduced 
from $100 to $25 per share. This 
change in the capital set-up of this 
bank increases the number of shares 
outstanding from 10,000 to 80,000, 


A Device To Get Mail Read 


By printing advertising messages 
on safety paper used in making 
checks, the National Newark & Essex 
Banking Company of Newark, New 
Jersey, has a means of attracting 
special attention to what it has to 
say. Naturally a person seeing a 
sheet of this paper enclosed in an 
envelope looks it over very carefully 
before throwing it away. 


Halsey Stuart In New Home 

Following several weeks spent in 
making extensive alterations, Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. have now occupied the 
space in the Rookery formerly oc- 
eupied by the Chicago Stock Ex- 
change. The new section has been 
made a part of the main office of the 
company on the second floor, now 
giving well over 32,000 square feet 
in the building, 6,200 being added by 
the new area. It also has space on 
sections of three other floors. Chi- 
eago is the main office of the com- 
pany, which is one of the largest in- 
vestment organizations in the coun- 
try, with nine major branch offices 
and sixteen other offices. 


The Canadian Bank of Commerce 
has purchased the assets and under- 
takings of the Standard Bank of 
Canada on a share for share basis. 
The Standard Bank of Canada has 
assets of more than $100,000,000 and 
those of the Canadian Bank of Com- 
merce are about $600,000,000. With 
this acquisition, the Canadian Bank 
of Commerce will have more than 
800 branehes. Arthur F. White, 
now president of The Standard 
Bank of Canada, will become a vice- 
president of The Canadian Bank of 
Commerce and S. H. Logan, who will 
become a director of the bank, will 
continue as General Manager of the 
enlarged institution with N. L. 
McLeod, now General Manager of 
The Standard Bank of Canada, as 
assistant General Manager. 





Silence is a true friend who never 
betrays.—Confucius. 


_ 


ot im op ee a a 


0 Ff A. 1. B. Elects Totton 


ym 
ue | With 2,000 delegates in attend- 
ed ; ance, Frank Totton was elected Exceptional Opportunity 
jis | president of 
: 


the American 
Institute of 
Banking at the 
annual conven- 
tion recently 
held in Phila- 
delphia. Mr. 


For a Bank Officer or Bond Man 


of extensive experience to become associated with 
large New York bank as representative in Chicago 
and north central territory aged about 30-40, of high- 


es est type, with wide banking and personal contacts. 





ee re 

















ig A sacha ber Must be willing to travel. Compensation will be 
gone year. Mr. Tot- salary plus expenses. Write fully, in strictest con- 
i. ton is assistant fidence, to George K. Reed, “ Edwin Bird Wilson, 
ns eashier of the Chase National Bank 9 Hanover Street, New York City. 
a of New York City. Joe Evans is : 
n the new vice president. The ex- 
ly ecutive counsel includes Edward 
; LeBreton of New Orleans, J. Ernie 
Smith, of Oakland, H. T. Jameson, o 
Cleveland and Frank H. Delaney, of e 
St. Paul, ere 1s the 
n as ce Se 
' 
It’s Colonel Traylor Now 
p- Melvin A. Traylor, president of M : 
c- the First National Bank of Chicago Insl e ~ Ory eee ® 
se and former president of the Ameri- 
e ee De i em Cr 
wo new honor conferred upon him. 
ot Fem D. Sampson, governor of the of the Sargent & Greenleaf 
y State of Kentucky, has appointed 7 
n || Mp. Traylor Aidede-Camp on his Secret Key Changing 
i- : staff with the rank and grade of Py 
- — Colonel. Safe Deposit Lock: 


1- l IDENTIFICATION-PROOF: Neither the key, nor the en- 


3 | Forestall Safe Deposit velop in which it is sealed, bears any identifying marks whatever. 
Losses 2 IMPRESSION-PROOF: The key is sheathed in a metal scabbard, 
(Coattmeed: rem page 98) which cannot be removed until the seal is broken. 
e practices of the bank ; that the regu- 3 IMPOSTER-PROOF: Vault marager and renter together set the 
: ? a lock to the key; only vault manager and renter together can unlock 
, lations and practices have been lit- she her. 
f ° > liv , nols > 
: eral liv ed up to and never violated, 4. PICK-PROOF: A projection over the sweep section of the tum-: 
” the finding of the jury might be re- blers makes it impossible for picking instruments to reach effectively 


lied upon as favoring the plaintif*. 


the lock’s vitals. 






















d It is true that contributory negli- 5 LAWSUIT-PROOF: When the renter chooses his key, he signs 
\- gence on the part of the customer is a receipt which is incontrovertible court evidence that he was first to 
h a consideration of the court, but it ealaipinnneenntt 
k does not weigh so heavily with a jury. 6 COST-PROOF: When the renter gives up his box, do not send 
n I : ie back the lock for resetting—it may be reset on the door. The keys 
n operating a safe deposit vault, are the only tools you need. 
; the banker may well consider the mat- Tite Capen enitilin vans te opie didi at 
: ter of remuneration. The cost of do- the S & G Changeable Sealed Key Lock! Mail it! 
' ing business is greatly increased in 
, all lines during the past few years. Send me with- 
l The banking tacos is no excep- Sargent & out obligation 
l tion. Bankers are studying how to et ee 
© meet the increasing costs of render- G ] f S & G Change- 
4. ing good service. Unprofitable ac- reen e€a Inc. _——— 
f counts are being eliminated, or a , : 
. basis is being established whereby ROCHESTER, N. Y. Nome 
they may be more profitable to the Address 
bank. Why should not the safe de- Makers of good bank locks Ler Main Vault 
r Doors, Vault Day Gates, Cashiers’ Lockers, 


posit business receive the same kind ee 


Emergency Doors, Tellers’ Wickets, Tellers’ 
of consideration ? 


Cages, Safe Deposit Boxes, Grille Gates. 
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STOP 
Daylight Holdup! 


THE American Bankers Signal System will elim- 

inate the danger of daylight robbery in your 
bank. It completes the organization of your town 
guard system and enables them to operate one 
hundred per cent efficiently. The lives of your 
employes and customers are not endangered by 
any attempts to frustrate the robbery. The system 
is false alarm proof. The cost is very low and its 
installation carries a reduction of your insurance 
premium. Installations in hundreds of banks 
have more than proved the truth of these claims. 
It is endorsed by protective committees and 
officials. 


American Bankers Signal System, Inc. 


105 South LaSalle Street ~ Chicago, III. 











SHORT TERM INVESTMENTS FOR BANKS 


Our short. term obligations have 
been_ purchased by more than= six 
thousand banks in the, United States. 


GENERAL MOTORS 
ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION 


Executive Office » BROADWAY at 57 TH ST. + New York City 


Capital, Surplus & Undivided 
Profits + $52,156,000 





Statement Envelopes 


Heco Envelope Company 
hicago 


“The devotee of cut prices visits 
often the tomb of the Profits.” — 
PETER HECO 
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Joys of An October Vacation 

In Philadelphia 

(Continued from page 19) 
er-sportsmen who are called to her 
in October by the convention of the 
A. B. A. Twenty five clubs have 
offered the hospitality of their courts. 
courses, and club-houses to those who 
wish to prove the quality of fall 
sports. 

In October the horse-lover who 
visits Philadelphia is in his element, 
At least four horse shows or meets 
mark the month in equestrian cireles, 
all easily accessible. The annual 
Rose Tree races are the high point 
of the hunting-club racing season. 
The Huntington Valley Hunt Raees, 
at Huntington Valley Farms, Mead- 
owbrook, and the Whitemarsh Val- 
ley Hunt Club’s annual meet with 
flat races and steeplechasing are to 
be expected, and the Bryn Mawr 
Horse Show, one of the real classies, 
is held usually in October. Polo at 
Meadowbrook also will be in full 
swing of pounding hoofs and flash- 
ing mallets—and within reach of 
Philadelphia sportsmen ! 

To a vast, enthusiastic section of 
the population, brave with waving 
banners and meeting beneath the 
sign of the yellow chrysanthemum, 
October has one great significance— 
the opening of the football season. 

But in more serious fields, October 
Philadelphia presents a no less de- 
lightful prospect. For the musically 
inclined, she offers constant fare. 
The opening of the Philadelphia 
Symphony Orchestra is the high 
point of the month, marking as it 
does the return of its widely known 
conductor, Leopold Stokowski. Three 
professional opera companies, be- 
sides the many talented amateur 
choral and operatic societies are 
supported by the city, almost all of 
them to be heard during this busy 
month. 


Opportunities In The 
Theatre Field 


Supporters of the drama who find 
themselves in Philadelphia in the 
autumn are likewise fortunate. For 
it is then that she enjoys the unique 
privileges of seeing the newest and 
best of the nation’s plays even be- 
fore they are presented to the New 
York audiences. At the more than 
a dozen legitimate theatres grouped 
within a comparatively restricted 
area, a variety of the best offerings 
of the season may be anticipated for 
the coming October. 
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In the fall, the streets of Philadel- 
phia’s shopping section take on a 
new aspect. In windows of shops 
and galleries are collected for the be- 
ginning of the season, the choicest 
riches of a summer’s_ searching. 
The dignified lines of the antique 
furniture for which Philadelphia is 
a center, the mellowed tones of old 
prints and the staeatto, colorful pre- 
cision of the most modern art works 
and decorations are proffered in 
lavish eye-feasts to guest and _ resi- 
dent alike. In art, especially, Phila- 
delphia has long been known as a 
connoisseur and skillful collector. 

Her galleries, museums and _pri- 
vate collections rank with the coun- 
try’s finest. In October, shows are 
opened in such nationally significant 
private galleries as Rosenbach’s, 
MecClee’s, Grisecom’s and Anderson’s. 
Of her Museums, perhaps the new 
Art Museum on the Parkway, itself 
one of the sights of Philadelphia, is 
attracting most attention. In the 
fall, besides the splendid loan collec- 
tion of old and modern masters, and 
the fine rooms of American furni- 
ture, one of the best collections of 
prints will be exhibited, comprising 
works of such artists as Durer, Rem- 
brant, Mantegna and Van Dyke. 
The October visitor will be interested 
in the Academy of Fine Arts with its 
splendid permanent collection and 
widely-known paintings, in the John- 
son Collection, one of the most in- 
elusive collections of primatives in 
the country and in the fall exhibi- 
tion of the Philadelphia Art Club. 


Philadelphia An 


Art Center 


Philadelphia is recognized also as 
the home of three of the most 
portant private collections in the 
country. The Widener collection of 
elassies and the S. White and Albert 
C. Barnes collections of moderns are 
familiar to art connoisseurs the 
world over. The Barnes collection, 
housed in the private museum of its 
founder, is reputed to be the finest 
and most comprehensive collection 
of modern paintings in the world. 

Further evidence of her artistic 
life is to be found in an autumn 
stroll down the Philadelphia Park- 
way from Logan Square with its im- 
pressive new Library Building and 
great fountain to the New Art 
Museum, crowning the summit of 
the drive. The Parkway is adorned 
not only with the great war memoria! 
arch and varied dedicatory statues 


im- 


but also with the various great 
groups of Rodin sculptures, mark- 
ing the site of the future Rodin 
museum, a gift to the city from Jules 
Mastbaum. 

Amid the many modern interests 
of Philadelphia, her historic sites 
are guarded with jealous care and 
loving dedication to the nation. 
Perhaps at no time do they make 
such appeal to the hearts of patriots 
as in the fall. To see Independence 
Square carpeted with the many col- 
ored leaves of its old trees, the Octo- 
ber sun gilding their branches and 
falling kindly upon the white and 
red brick surfaces of the impressive 


old buildings of State House Row, 
to come from the bustling eager 
throngs of the busy traffic into the 
quite dignity of Old Christ Chureh 
where Washington worshipped; to 
see the old-world flavored houses of 
the past—the home of William Penn, 
the house where Benédict Arnold 
wooed Peggy Shippen, the site of 
Thomas Jefferson’s inspired writing 
of the Declaration — silhouetted 
against exuberant fall activity of 
the present; it is to see these relies 
at their-very best, telling an added 
story of dreams fulfilled and great 
beginnings realized in a yet greater 
present. 





Offers a Complete New Plan for 
Safe Deposit Vault Operation 


This new plan is the only plan available today 
that will give full protection against — 


“Mysterious Disappearance” Losses 


The Plan provides— 


Proper locks 


A new key protection 

A system of records 

A simple method of operation 
Mechanical coupon-booth pro- 


tection. 


No Judge or Jury could doubt the 


overwhelming evidence that this 
new plan will enable you to 


present. 


The time to investigate this new 
Protection is NOW, before your 
vault specifications are written. 


Send for detailed information of this plan 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., Stamford, Conn., U. S. A. 


YALE MARKED IS YALE MADE 
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Renewal A fter Death 
of Surety 


BANK held a 90-day note in the 

sum of $5,000. The surety on 
this note died before it matured. 
When the note fell due, the maker 
was unable to pay, and executed a 
new note due in 90 days, paying the 
interest in advanee. The bank re- 
tained both notes, un- 
der an agreement, 
with the maker that 
the giving of the new 
note should not be 
deemed a renewal of 
the first note, in order 
that the surety should 
not be released there- 
on. Before the new 
note fell due, the 
maker beeame insolv- 
ent, and the bank 
seeks to recover upon 
the first note against 
the estate of the 
surety. What are the 
rights of the bank in 
this situation ? 

A. The agreement 
between the bank and 
the maker relative to 
the continuing liabil- 
ity of the surety would not bind the 
letter. Further, the execution of the 
new note, being clearly a contract to 
extend the time of payment of the 
first note, would, as a matter of law, 
release the surety since he was not 
a party to it. In view of which the 
bank has lost its right to recover 
against the estate of the surety. 


Bank President 
Liable For Bad 


Loans 


Q. The president 
of a bank accepted 


E prepared. 
Know the 
law. If in doubt, 


ed to about $10,000, he failed and 
his notes proved wholly uncollect- 
able. May the bank hold the president 
liable for this loss? 


A. Generally speaking, a bank 
officer is not liable for losses caused 
his bank by errors in judgment in 
passing upon loans, and so long as 
he has acted in good faith the bank 


Danger Points 


n 


Loan Security 


By LESLIE CHILDS 


must bear such losses. However, on 
the facts stated, it seems probable 
that the president breached his of- 
ficial duty, in continuing to make 
loans to his nephew, in view of his 
tiduciary relationship to his bank. 
Especially does this seem true in 
view of the representations of the 
president that he ‘‘stood behind’’ 
this paper, which 
appears to have in- 
duced the directors 
to pass the loans. 
The probabilities are 
strong that the pres- 


the notes of his ident is liable for 
nephew, a business hold up the loan the loss. 
man, loaning the ’ 
i TE et to make sure. W hen Insurance 
j : Policy Is P 
on. After these pens Senate 
loans had attained a 
considerable size, the board of direc- Q. A business man _ borrowed 


tors questioned the president about 
them, and the latter gave assurance 
that his nephew’s paper was good, 
and that he, the president, stood be- 
hind it. The president did not, how- 
ever, indorse his nephew’s notes, and 
gave his own over-loan condition 
with the bank as the reason. This 
condition of affairs extended over a 
considerable period of time, and 
when the nephew’s account amount- 
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$10,000 from a bank and pledged his 
life insurance policy in the sum of 
$12,000 as security. The wife of the 
insured was named as beneficiary in 
the policy, though the right to 
change the beneficiary was reserved 
to the insured. However, the policy 
provided that a change of beneficiary 
would take effect upon indorsement 
on the policy by the company, based 
upon written notice given by the in- 





sured. The bank obtained a writte, 
pledge of the policy signed by tho 
insured, but the insurance company 
was never notified of the transaction, 
The insured died, and the wife seeks 
to recover the proceeds of the poliey, 
on the ground that the pledge of the 
policy by her husband, not being in 
accordance with the requirements of 
the policy, did not 
deprive her of her 
rights as the named 
beneficiary. Who is 
entitled to the pro. 
ceeds of the policy, as 
between the bank and 
the insured’s wife? 
A. Where a bank 
accepts a life insur. 
ance policy as secur- 
ity for a loan, the 
terms of the policy in 
respect to such as- 
signments should be 
strictly complied 
with, because they are 
a part of the contract 
between the insured 
and the insurer. And 
there is much author- 
ity for the proposition 
that unless such terms 
are complied with, the rights of a 
named beneficiary are not affected 
by an attempted pledge or assign- 
ment. In the light of which, it is 
probable that the wife will prevail 
over the bank on the facts stated. 


Danger In Agreement Not To 
Enforce Note 


Q. A bank examiner objected to 
the size of a loan to a corporation 
carried by a bank, and ordered it re- 
dueed. The bank president called 
in the president of the corporation, 
stated the situation, and induced the 
latter to give his personal note for 
$5,000, in order that the loan to the 
corporation might be reduced that 
much. The note was given, payable 
to the bank, under a written agree- 
ment whereby the bank president 
stated that the note would not be en- 
foreed against the maker. No one 
connected with the bank, but the 
president, had any knowledge of 
this transaction. The management 
of the bank changed. The incoming 
officials found this note among the 
assets of the bank, and now seek to 
enforce it against the maker. May 
the maker defeat recovery by reason 
of the understanding with the 
former president of the bank? 
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A. The bank president obviously 
had no authority to make such an 
agreement, and he did not bind the 
bank thereby. The note, it appears, 
was placed with the bank’s assets. 
No doubt it was reported to the bank- 
ing authorities as such, and certain- 
ly the placing of fictitious paper in 
the report of a bank violates both the 
letter and spirit of statutes regulat- 
ing banks. There is little doubt but 
what the courts would hold that the 
maker of this note should have 
known that the alleged contract 
governing its enforcement was 
illegal, beyond the paqwer of the 
bank’s president to make, and uphold 
recovery by the bank upon the note. 


Acceptance Credit 


(Continued from page 30) 
financing on open credit was some- 
thing of a real job to companies of 
very good rating. 

Particularly helpful to the manu- 
facturer is acceptance credit since 
the jobbers and retailers of the coun- 
try have developed a decided hand- 
io-mouth buying tendency. Today. 
manufacturers who formerly, were 
sold out months in advance now find 
their customers buying from month 
to month and even week-to-week. 
Turnover is the keynote of the re- 
tailer’s guide book and no matter 
how much of a burden it may be to 
the manufacturer, the retailer is go- 
ing to have his turnover, anyway. 

This change in the buying attitude 
has not only increased the manufac- 
turer’s cost of filling orders through 
their becoming smaller and more fre- 
quent but it has also made it neces- 
sary for him to carry a large stock of 
finished goods from which to fill the 
orders. And while the hope is that 
hand-to-mouth buying will enable 
many manufacturers to keep manu- 
facturing on a more even keel, it 
also requires a certain amount of 
raw materials on hand, almost, per- 
petually. 

In view of these circumstances 
there is little doubt but that the 
further development of acceptance 
credit, where the commodity permits 
it, will be a very welcome one to the 
manufacturer. He needs money as 
cheaply as he can get it and banker’s 
acceptances secured through field 
warehousing seems to be a long stride 
toward relief. 

Of course, where the commodity 
it not of a nature that permits the 
use of banker’s acceptances, the 
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banker may, with profit, lend his 
capital rather than his credit, a thing 
which many banks prefer to do, any- 
way. But in either case, field ware- 
housing does open up a valuable and 
profitable source of business that 
could certainly not exist in the same 
proportions without it. 


Autumn Forecast 
(Continued from page 22) 
and the respective net earnings were 
$362,923,264 and $332,169,895. 
Farm Prices High 
Although the agrarian problem 
was one of major interest at the Re- 
publiean convention, American agri- 
culture enteréd the summer of 1928 


with the highest general price index 
for a long time. 

At the end of June 1928, the gen- 
eral index of farm prices stood at 
145. The index base of 100 is the 
average of prices in the pre-war 
period 1909-1914 inclusive. At mid- 
year 1928, it was 15% above the level 
of June 1927. 

But there had been a decline from 
the high point of May 15, 1928 of 
three points. 

The general improvement of farm 
prices in relation to other prices is 
indicated by the fact that, taking the 
average prices of 1926 as 100, farm 
prices in April 1928 had risen to 
107.6, while the index of all com- 
modities in that month was only 








FEW depositors are 
investment-wise 


Many bank depositors know little about 
investment, and need advice from bank 
officers in putting their surplus funds to 
work. Bankers can depend upon The 
National City Company for bond offer- 
ings because National City bonds are 
carefully selected and worthy of recom- 
mendation. Experienced bond men at 
our offices in over fifty leading cities are 
always ready to make helpful sugges- 


tions. Our special Bankers’ List will 
keep you in touch with attractive current 


offerings. We will gladly send it to 


you regularly. 





The National City Company 


National City Bank Building, New York 
Offices in more than 50 leading cities throughout the world 


BONDS +, SHORT TERM 


NOTES «+ ACCEPTANCES 
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97.4% of the 1926 average. 

Harvest began with some crops 
backward, and this has accounted to 
some extent for the delayed revival 
ot railroad  traffic—ecar loadings 
reaching a total of only 23,454,056 
June 23 compared to 24,499,602. 

But coal is responsible for most of 
that decline, carloadings in the first 
half of 1927 having been abnormally 
high because of heavy coal produc- 
tion for storage in the early part of 
that year in anticipation of the 
strike of April 1, 1927. 

Following the beginning of har- 
vest, railroad traffic gained rapidly. 
The new system of ‘‘combine har- 
vesting,’’ under which the grain is 
threshed as cut, calls for a very 
quick mass movement of grain by 





railroads as compared to the more 
leisurely movement following older 
harvesting procedure. 


Hog Prices Likely To Improve 


The American hog and the corn 
he eats is the great pivot of pros- 
perity in American agriculture. 
The spring pig survey disclosed 
4,000,000 less than last year and 9% 
fewer will be born in the fall. This 
means higher prices and the general 
purchasing power of farm products 
—now 97% of pre-war, will likely 
rise above the pre-war ratio. It is, 
at this writing, higher than for the 
past eight years. 

The end of the bull market in 
stocks came this year too late to be 
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NEW YORK BOSTON 


We maintain a Department of Economics 
and Surveys as a feature of service to 
banks, corporations and individuals. This 
Department, supplemented by private wire 
connections with the principal financial cen- 
ters, is of increasing importance to all 


These combined facilities may be used most 
profitably by banks, either for themselves 
or their customers. Reports, surveys, statis- 
tical data, etc., not always available to indi- 
vidual banks, may be obtained upon re- 
quest. The service, of course, is given 
gladly, and without obligation. 


Let us send you our booklet, 
“A Valuable Aid to Banks and 
Investors,” which describes 
this free service. 


Ask for BA-6 


AC.ALLYN*° COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
Investment Securities 


67 West Monroe Street, Chicago 


PHILADELPHIA 
MILWAUKEE ST.LOUIS MINNEAPOLIS 
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reflected in the seasonal upturn of 
productive activity of the spring. 

Between January 1, and June 20, 
by which time the ‘‘bloom was off 
the peach,’’ we witnessed a turnover 
of 404,395,568 shares on the New 
York stock exchange, compared to 
the previous high record of 262. 
727,889 in 1927; and in the three 
months of most feverish activity, 
brokers’ loans advanced $868.000.- 
000, with the peak topping the figure 
of the year previous by $1,150,000, 
GOO. The fact that such a specula- 
tive movement and_ subsided 
Without leaving any very injurious 
effect upon contemporary trade and 
production is testimony to the 
soundness and adaptability of the 
American financial system today. 

The same remark applies to the 
outward movement of gold, whieh in 
former times, would have prostrated 
business. 

In 1926, the stock market crash 
came along with the vernal equinox, 
and probably this fortunate diver- 
sion of energy and intelligence from 
irrational speculation to genuine 
business at a most opportune time 
contributed to the very high pros- 
perity of that year. 


rose 


Nothing Disquieting In Politics 


There is a profound and gratify- 
ing significance in the coincidence in 
America this year of a most interest- 
ing political campaign and an en- 
tirely normal and healthy commer- 
cial and industrial trend. It em- 
phasizes the great divorce of politi- 
cal and economic life in America, 
and that separation, which prevails 
in no other country in any similar 
measure, is one of the great sources 
of America’s economic strength. 

The situation is also intriguing in 
the number of subtle paradoxes 
which are presented. 

We have a political contest which 
delights the showman instincts of 
the politician and journalist. But at 
the same time the realization of the 
general prosperity and contentment 
of the great masses of the population 
has led both of the great American 
political parties to appeal to the con- 
structive and conservative economic 
thinking, that they know obtains in 
the majority of American homes. 

Those of us who can remember our 
last really thrilling presidential con- 
test—that of 1896, probably do not 
have to be reminded that only two 
great political issues have ever ex- 
erted any pronounced and immediate 
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effect upon business since the Civil 
War, during a political campaign. 
These issues were the tariff and the 
currency. 

On both of these issues, the two 
major political parties have made a 
competitive bid for the conservative 
yote—realizing that the 
tive type of thought on those issues 
jis now so overwhelmingly prevalent 
that any other course would invite 
defeat. 

The Federal Reserve Act. the tre- 
mendous stimulation of industry by 
the war, and the great social and 
cultural vietories of mass production 
and popular finaneing which fol- 
lowed the war, removed practically 
all the economie distress which could 
have been made a lever for political 
changes of importance. 


conserva- 


The Presidential Candidates 


Two men of conspicious ability 
have been nominated for president. 
And neither of these men is of a 
conventional presidential candidate 
Both have successfully defied 
the mechanics of the political game, 
which Lord Bryce showed usually 
barred the presidency to men of first 
rate ability, unless they slipped in 
via the vice presideney, through a 
party bolt of the opposition, or be- 
cause of a military record. 

The party in power has nominated 
the first engineer for president 
practically the first man of the scien- 
tific type of mind to take a promin- 
ent role in American statecraft since 
Benjamin Franklin. 

It is interesting that, like Frank- 
lin, his international reputation 
equals his domestic fame and _ re- 
pute. 

It is of more than passing interest 
that like his cabinet colleague, An- 
drew Mellon, he brought to a public 
office the results of a great business 
success and implanted the spirit of 
successful private business in a gov- 
ernment department. 

The campaign which nominated 
him was unique, being conducted 
very much on the basis of a modern 
business publicity drive. Literary 
men, engineers, industrialists, and 
sociological publicists planned it and 
carried it out, with men of the con- 
ventional political technique adding 
only the finishing touches. 

The other candidate represents a 
new kind of expert administration 
of public affairs. Having been 
trained in the conventional political 
school, he progressed into the new 


type. 


political era of virtual non partisan- 
ship, and came to transcend his 
party entirely as an executive ser- 
vant being returned to office pri- 
marily as a competent and tried 
technician of public service. 

With such a choice we need not 
that American 
not much affeeted by 
political campaign. 


business is 
the present 


wonder 


And now for the most interestiny 
paradox of all. 

Neither candidate is a conven- 
tional conservative, judged by his 
and utterances. Both are 
somewhat more ‘‘liberal’’—to use a 
mueh abused, overworked and dis- 
torted word for lack of a better one 

than the majority of the American 


record 





Carrying 


into new fields 





HE old frontiers are no more. 

Deserts are peopled, distances 
have dwindled. The nation is still 
a long way from being a continuous 
community—but the lines of the 
Bell System are doing a great deal 
to make it a neighborhood of con- 
tinuous oral contacts. And as 
long as people wish to talk, the 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company investment is safe. 


Why conservative investment counsel- 
ors recommend American Telephone 
and Telegraph Co. securities. 


Bell System Service has grown and 





people. Both undoubtedly favor a 
greater extension of government 
functions in a constructive way than 
the majority of American people 
now really appear to actively desire 
—and neither Herbert Hoover nor 
Alfred E. Smith would if elected, 
probably find a wholly complaisant 
his hands. In other 
words the candidates are both strong 
personalities, and as such are poten- 
tially more active political forces, 
than their followings. 

The inertia or balance of the 
American government system—the 
18th century state which leaves 20th 
century industrialism so free to work 
out its own destinies—is still the 
greatest political power in America. 


Congress on 





the wires 
of opportunity 


is growing with the nation. Its 
management is far-sighted, con- 
servative, and yet progressive. The 
system has a plant investment of 
more than $3,000,000,000. It oper- 
ates more than 59,000,000 miles of 
wire, of which more than 39,000,000 
miles are in underground cables. 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company owns more than 93% of 
the combined common stocks of 
the Associated Companies in the 
Bell System. 


Write for booklet “Some Finan- 
cial Facts.” 


BELL TELEPHONE 


SECURITI 
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The little more... 
in cuisine... 

in service... 

in complete 
satisfaction... 

is here in 

liberal measure... 
and at a cost 

far lower 

than such 
superiority 


would suggest... 


BENJAMIN 
FRANKLIN 


Chestnut at Ninth Street 


Philadelphia 


1200 Rooms, each with bath 
Three Restaurants 


ate 


HORACE LELAND WIGGINS 
Managing Director 











Calf Clubs Bring New Customers 


By S. E. BRADT 


Vice President, First National Bank, DeKalb, Illinois 


UR experience with boys and 
girls clubs began with a pig club 
some years ago. This first club at- 
tracted some 30 or 40 boys and girls. 
About three years later we inaug- 
urated a calf club offering prizes to 
those boys and girls who raised the 
best calves for beef. This club had 
about 30 boys interested in it. 

Later on we organized a dairy ealf 
club. 

In working out these clubs, we co- 
operated with officers of the DeKalb 
County Soil Improvement <Associa- 
tion and the teacher of Agriculture 
in the loeal High School and other 
banks. The banks furnished the 
money for prizes and for the rental 
of show rooms, at the time of the 
sale of the calves. 

Other bankers will be particularly 
interested in knowing the results to 
the bank. These I believe consisted 
of three items: 

Kirst, we have interested the boys 


What A Key Banker Can Do 


There are so many states now or- 
ganized with key bankers in each 
locality to work with the agricul- 
tural committee of the state associa- 
tion that the question often comes 
up: ‘‘Just what can I do as a key 
banker?’’ The advice given in the 
bulletin of the agricultural commis- 
sion of the A. B. A. is applicable to 
any banker who is interested in bene- 
fitting his farmers. This is a list of 
five suggestions as follows: 

1. Seek an interview with the 
county agricultural agent and get 
suggestions as to definite projects in 
his program upon which the banks 
of the county might cooperate. 

2. Arrange for a meeting of the 
bankers of the county with a program 
devoted to agriculture. Arrange 
for county agent, and if possible, 
some other representative of the col- 
lege of agriculture to appear on the 
program. 

3. Submit project recommended 
by county agent to this county bank- 
ers meeting for approval and partic- 
ipation. 
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in saving their money for the pur. 
chase of pigs and ealves. 

Second, our officers have become 
acquainted with the boys and their 
fathers. 

Third, this education is making 
the boys better able to select good 
live stoek and this also brings about 
many improved methods of feeding. 
The two together increase the profits 
of the farm. 

Not only is all of this institutional 
work of advantage to the boys, but 
it is a real lesson to their fathers. In 
most cases, the boys have better sue- 
cess than their fathers which of 
course is perhaps due to. the fact 
that they give more attention to 
their animals and study more thor- 
oughly the requirements of raising 
the best kind of live stock. We feel 
that during the years we have been 
doing this work, our bank has ben- 
efited financially, due to inereased 
deposits among the farmers. 


4. Follow up work to see how the 
banks are progressing with the pro- 
ject approved, keeping in close touch 
with county agent. 


5. At the close of the season (say 
November 15) report to the chair- 
man of the agricultural committee 
of the state bankers association any 
definite work accomplished. 


Farmers Appreciate Market 
Reports 


By M. W. FITZ 


President, Farmers Savings Bank, 
Manson, Iowa 


We have found it pays to issue fre- 
quent mimeographed bulletins on farm 
conditions and market reports together 
with suggestions for improved farming 
methods. 

We do not issue. these bulletins at 
stated times, but rather as often as they 
seem to be needed. Sometimes we send 
out one every week. Then again, it is 
not so often. The success of our farmers 
means our added success, and we feel 
that any suggestions we can make that 
will make their success more certain is a 
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Bankers Rejuvenate Debilitated Farms 


Minnesota bankers set a constructive example to farmers, result- 


ing in lasting benefit to the bank and the entire community. 


Excerpts from an article in the 
Harvester World, June, 1928, by 
William W.Dean, President, First 
National Bank of Adams, Minn. 


Bank of Adams, Minnesota, found itself 

with several farms on which the soil was 
ata very low productive point. As on many 
other farms in this section of southern Minne- 
sota (Mower county), the soil had become 
cold, sour, and badly infested with quack grass, 
owing to poor tillage, lack of humus and soil 
starvation. This condition, admittedly, was 
due to the practice followed by a great many 
tenants, and some owners, of putting in their 
crops with the least possible amount of culti- 
yation and labor. On such farms production 
falls off rapidly, especially when quack grass 
gets the upper hand. 


[: the years 1922 and 1923,the First National 


Good Renters—Good Guernseys 
—Brood Sows 


With several farms of this class on their hands, 
the officers of the bank realized that unless 
these farms, all of which were more or less 
run down, could be brought back, they might 
have a considerable deficit on their holdings. In 
other words, these farms had to be made to 
produce. The solution of this problem involved 
getting good renters and putting a herd of 
grade Guernseys and brood sows on each farm, 
all of which was not so difficult. But it also 
involved the great outstanding necessity of 
killing off the quack grass and restoring pro- 
ductivity. 


One of our farms was very superior in every 
way, except that it was so completely matted 
over with quack grass that no one would rent 
it, the income virtually having reached the 
vanishing point. One hundred acres of this 
farm had been plowed in the fall of 1922. 


War on the Quack Grass 


In the spring of 1923,we purchased a McCor- 
mick-Deering 15-30 Tractor, plow 
tandem disk harrow, and a spring-tooth 
quack digger or field cultivator. The 
one hundred acres were then replowed 
and disked twice. After that the spring- 
tooth machine was used exclusively. 
We found that we could go over the 
one hundred acres with the big 12-foot 
digger thoroughly in two and one-half 
to three days. The roots soon began to 
come to the surface so thickly that they 
had to be raked off and piled up. 


After the sixth time over, the land 
looked wonderfully mellow, and to all 
appearances the quack grass was com- 
pletely licked. We had no difficulty in 
renting this fine seed bed to neighboring 


farmers in tracts of 20 acres each; and 1923 

being a fairly good corn year our share of the 

corn crop netted the bank over $1000. How- 

ever, we discovered the following spring that, 
the quack was far from being cleaned off. It 

was thin and straggling but it was still there. 

The land was not cultivated in the spring of 

1924 on account of the corn stubble. 

In the fall of 1924 it was gone overa number 
of times with the quack machine; the last 
time being quite late and just before the final 
freeze-up. The following spring the bank had 
the pleasure of seeing this farm (thirty acres of 
it having been summer-fallowed) not only 
comparatively free of quack, but every acre 
of it warm, mellow, friable, and in a very 
high state of cultivation. 


Now a Preferred Farm 
This farm today is considered one of the 
most productive and best paying farms in the 
county. As the officers observed production 
and profits double and treble, they cultivated 
all the harder and put in a constantly increas- 
ing acreage of red clover. 

About the same plan was followed out on 
the other farms belonging to the bank, and 
like good results were obtained. 

For fighting quack grass and for intensively 
cultivating the soil, we have found that the 
equipment supreme is the McCormick-Deer- 
ing 15-30 Tractor and field cultivator. The 
teeth dig down under the quack grass roots, 
tear the root system apart, and then shake 
off the dirt, leaving the roots on top of the 
land. 

It is the opinion of Mr. Krebsbach and 
myself that although quack grass and thistles 
can be most certainly killed by summer- 
fallowing, this process is too costly. If there 
is a fairly dry, warm spring, the McCormick- 
Deering quack digger will make a wonderful 
seed bed for corn. However, if the quack is 
well set and it is desired to do a thorough job 
of exterminating this arch enemy, the best 





Messrs. Dean (on tractor) and Krebsbach (inspecting the 
rooted quack grass) took over the cultivating job on the ba 





Wm. W. Dean (right) and Michael Krebsbach, 

president and vice-president respectively, of the 

First National Bank of Adams, Minnesota, are 

community builders in the broadest sense. They 
are standing in the bank entrance. 


way is to keep on cultivating the ground until 
the first of July and then sow buckwheat. By 
this method sufficient moisture is conserved 
positively to assure a buckwheat crop, every 
spear of quack will be eradicated and a profit- 
able cash crop will be obtained. 


In the past six years, Mr. Krebsbach and I 
ave not only given many thousand acres a 
thorough cultivation, but we fave derived great 
enjoyment from it, added immeasurably to 
our good health, and gained a first hand 
knowledge of the science of intensive soil cul- 
tivation that is invaluable. 


Final Results 


As a result of the First National Bank’s 
cultivating campaign, with splendid results for 
everybody to see, quack digging has become 
a habit in the Adams community. 

The field cultivator has undoubtedly 
been one of the factors in a remarkable 
increase in farm production in our com- 
munity in the four years from 1923 to 
1926. This increase is eloquently evident 
in the following tabulation, representing 
the total value of all farm products sold: 


1923, $579,290 1925,$ 919,156 
1924, 738,981 1926, 1,045,600 


We may have been the indirect means 
of many field cultivators being sold, but 
on the other hand we are not forgetting 
that the outfit we own has been the 
means of preserving our farms and sav- 
ing us many thousand dollars, for which 
we shall be eternally grateful, 


“<:, 
nk’s 
farms when they started out six xears ago to rout the quack. 
Spring and fall, a day or a half-day at a time, one or the other 
of them took his hand at the tractor wheel, much to the benefit 
of the bank as it was to the body. 


HE AVERAGE BANKER in an agricultural section, while he may not have the physical 
bravery to get out on the land himself, will often be able to point the way to farming progress 


by way of m 


ern method, power, and machine. The complete line of International Harvester 


farm-operating equipment is at the service of every community in the stores of 15,000 McCor- 


mick-Deering dealers. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 So. Michigan Ave. 


of America 


(Incorporated) 


Chicago, Illinois 


McCORMICK-DEERING 
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The New York Trust Company 


1 Capital, Surplus and Undivided 
| | Profits . . . $34,000,000 








Domestic and Foreign Banking Facilities 


Personal Services 


Trust Services 



























100 broadway 


57th Street and Fifth Avenue 40th Street and Madison Avenue 


This A. L. B. 


Instructor 
Believes In 


THE BANKERS 
MONTHLY 


FRED BERGER is secre- 
* tary-treasurer of the 
Norristown-Penn Trust Co. 
of Norristown, Pa. He has 
been in charge of the adver- 
tising since March 1926, and 











has received many words of 





commendation for his adver- 

tising copy and layouts. He 
is the author of an American Institute of Banking course on 
bank organization and administration which is still used by 
the New York Chapter. 















Here’s what he says of THE BANKERS MONTHLY: 


“T always have been very much interested in THE 
BANKERS MONTHLY for I believe it is doing a great 
deal toward the proper presentation of interesting and 
up-to-date banking problems.” 


| definite part of this bank’s work. 4) 


referring to us. 


| ommending or advising. We simply 





letter begins: 


| letter: 


| of taking the time to pass out what little 
| we know, verbally, I thought it might be 
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any rate, our bulletins give them some. 
thing to talk about and when the talk \, 
favorable, at least not harmful, we think 
it pays our bank to have the farmers 


In giving our reports, we avoid ree 


make suggestions or quote some author. 
ity. For example, this is the way oyp 


“IT want to be very cautious aboy 
handing out specific advice, but here are 
some figures for your consideration tha; 
were taken from the report of the United 
States Bureau of Agriculture in ¢op. 
nection with the Iowa Crop Bureau.” 

Here is the beginning of anothe 


“There are so many inquiries coming 
coneerning price prospects, that instead 


profitable to run out a brief bulletin. 

“The most reliable souree of informa- 
tion which comes to me, is Wood 
Brothers’ Market Digest, which, by the 
way, entitles this firm to liberal patron- 
age in appreciation of this expensive 
publication all for the benefit of feeders 
and farmers.” 

Another quotation is introduced in one 
of our bulletins as follows: 

“President D. P. Hogan of the Federal 
Land Bank of Omaha, covering Iowa, 
Nebraska, South Dakota and Wyoming, 
who is in Washington, in an interview 
took an optimistic view of the land 
market prospects.” 

I believe that this method of handling 
suggestions to farmers is a safe one and 
ic is not so difficult to prepare it. If the 
suggestions are followed and do not turn 
out right, the farmers cannot blame the 
bank for we have simply passed on the 
best that has come to our hands. 

As a matter of fact we have had no 
complications that have been detrimental 
to the bank. In facet, all of the work has 
been of definite benefit to us. 


Union Trust of Detroit Adds 


Eleven Directors 


Eleven men of outstanding pron- 
inence in Detroit business and finan- 
cial cireles have been elected to the 
board of directors of the Union Trust 
Co. of Detroit. At this same meet- 
ing, the union of the Union Trust Co. 
and the National Bank of Commeree, 
under the plan of joint stock owner: 
ship, was completed. 

The new directors are as follows: 
John H. French, president, Briggs 
Manufacturing Co.; William P. 
Hamilton, president, Clinton Woolen 
Manufacturing Co.; Charles H. 
Hodges, Sr., chairman of the board, 
Detroit Lubricator Co. ; James Inglis, 
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president, American Blower Co.; 
Richard P. Joy, president, National 
Bank of Commerce; Dwight B. Lee, 
president, Motor Products Co.; T. 
W. Palmer Livingstone, president, 
Dime Savings Bank; Edward M. 
Mancourt, vice president, Consolida- 
tion Coal Co.; Charles S. Mott, vice 
president, General Motors Corpora- 
tion and president, General Motors 
Building Corporation; Edwin H. 
Nelson, president, Nelson, Baker & 
(o., and George Bagg Russel, resi- 
dent vice president, National Surety 
Co. 


Airplane Advertises Banks 


A good advertisement is what im- 
pression it leaves with the public. An 
airplane advertisement is not commonly 
used, and is, therefore, a novelty. 


It impresses in the minds of the peo- 
ple, especially the children, our future 
depositors, the name of the institution. 
The value of this no one can estimate. 
It is my belief that the more impressive 
the advertisements, the better the results. 

In contracting for an airplane distri- 
bution, a business institution takes a 
chance with the weather. If the weather 
happens to be unfavorable, the wind may 
blow the advertisements to other parts 
of the city than the place where they are 
wanted. 


It is my belief that if the advertise- 
ments dropped from an airplane fall 
in the place where aimed by the flyer, the 
advertiser is well repaid for the amount 
spent—Herman Elenbogen, President, 
the Lawrence Avenue National Bank, 
Chieago, Ills. 

We used an airplane to pep up sav- 
ings accounts. The plan was to devise 
some scheme which would interest the 
children as well as the grown folks and 
therefore the plan of distribution by air- 
plane occurred to us. We secured the 
services of an aeronautical company, 
which furnished the plane and several 
thousand paper darts to be used for dis- 
tribution. The darts were numbered 
and we gave away free savings accounts 
for the dart returned with certain num- 
bers. 


The returns were satisfactory—fully 
one third of the darts distributed were 
returned to the bank and a great many 
new savings accounts were secured at 
this time. In addition to the paper darts, 
we also distributed several thousand 
small paper airplanes which were very 
popular with the children, as they would 
sail for some 25 or 50 feet after being 
tossed into the air. We also distributed 
a large number of these by mail. 

The cost of this campaign was only 
$265 and we believe this to be very rea- 
sonable for the amount of advertising 


obtained—Wm. H. Rattenburg, Presi- 
dent, Suburban & Savings Bank, Oak 
Park, Illinois. 


This Bank Runs A Marble 


Tournament 


The Hampshire County Trust Co. of 
Northampton, Mass. is operating a 
marble tournament in charge of one of 
its employes. 

This tournament is worked out orf 
scientifie principles, the community being 
divided into districts and the games 








Henry A. HAuGAN 
Chairman Board of Directors 


State 





————————————i 


being played under the refereeship of 
the former champion. The champion- 
ship game will be refereed by Miss Ruth 
D. Stockwell, who is in charge of the 
bank service department. 


The districts are made up according 
to the different schools, the children 
going to one school being“considered as 
one district, and so on. The bank gets 
considerable publicity in connection with 
this tournament and also has an oppor- 
tunity to encourage the boys and girls 
of the districts to come in personal 
contact with the bank. 


New home of the State 
Bank of Chicago—La 
Salle and Monroe Streets. 


Increased Facilities 


— to meet the growing 
needs of business 


The increased facilities provided in the new 
home of the State Bank of Chicago will be 
placed at the disposal of out-of-town banks 
which require a Chicago correspondent equip- 
ped to handle every phase of banking. Our 
officers will be glad to demonstrate the advan- 
tages gained by routing all your transactions 
through one institution. 


Leroy A. Gopparp 
Chairman Executive Committee 


Oscar H. Haucan 
Vice-Chairman of the Board 


Bank 


of. Chicaen 


A Trust Company 
LA SALLE AND MONROE STREETS 
Member Federal Reserve System 


CapitaL, Surptus AND Unpivipep Prorits Over $13,000,000 








Registered Mail Envelopes 


Heco Envelope Company 
Chicago, III. 


“Some men would use carrier 

pigeons to save the post, were 

they sure of their return.”’— 
PETER HECO 
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What The Airplane 
Has Done 


. Brought six large and profitable 
commercial accounts. 


. Built goodwill in 42 cities. 


. Made the bank a leader in avia- 
tion circles. 


. Helped the bank to grow at the 
most rapid rate in its history. 


New business Via Airplane 


Aiding the forward-looking enterprises of the city 


HE Union Trust Co. of Detroit 

has found many forms of indirect 
advertising particularly effective in 
securing new business. One of the 
most novel and most effective is the 
aviation department. 

**How does the Union Trust Co. 
use its aviation department? What 
is its purpose and how do you tie it 
up to banking?’’ These and many 
other questions are frequently put to 
the officers of our company. The 
answer is, in part, that the manager 
of the aviation department per- 
sonally brought in six accounts of 
big men in the aviation industry. 
Two of these were the largest in 
volume, of any accounts secured dur- 
ing the past year, and all six ac- 
counts were the direct outcome of 
our active participation in the de- 
velopment of aviation. 

Frankly, the starting of our avia- 
tion department was in no way ac- 
tuated by the thought of business to 
be obtained in this way. The new 
business that the department brought 
was a pleasant supplement to a pro- 
gressive undertaking. The aviation 
department was established _ pri- 
marily because the officers felt it a 
duty as well as a privilege for a suc- 
cessful Detroit financial institution 
such as the Union Trust Co. to par- 
ticipate in every possible way in the 
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has enormously increased the business of one bank 


By HOMER GUCK 


Vice President, Union Trust Co., Detroit 


continued industrial and economic 
development of our community. 


When the Detroit Board of Com- 
merce instituted its aviation pro- 
gram, there was just as much crit- 
icism, just as much eynicism and 
just as much hard-headed objection 
to any contribution by the big busi- 
ness of the community to the de- 
velopment of aviation as there was 
to the development of the automo- 
tive industry when that first at- 
tracted attention. - 


At the time, Captain Ray Collins 
was one of the representatives of the 
Union Trust Co. in the new business 
department. His background of 
practical experience as an army 
aviator and his enthusiasm for the 
big future he foresaw for aviation 
led him to unburden himself to 
Frank W. Blair, president. 


After Mr. Blair’s first flight, his 
enthusiasm and interest in this fas- 
cinating new development convinced 
him of the commercial and practical 
possibilities of aviation. He joined 
with several other Detroit business 
men to form the ‘‘ Wise Birds’’ club, 
which owns and operates several 
planes for the pleasure and business 
trips of the members. 

This initial activity paved the way 
for further services to the progress 












of aviation. Mr. Blair was chairman 
of the aviation activities committee 
of the Board of Commerce, which 
sponsored the first annual aviation 
show in Detroit in April, 1928. Its 
tremendous success convinced every- 
one that the annual aviation show 
will play the same important part 
in the development of aviation that 
the annual automobile show has 
played in the development of the 
automotive industry. 

Our company owns and operates 
an airplane, the ‘‘Trusty’’. In this 
plane, Captain Collins has travelled 
throughout the country, making 
more than 42 addresses before 
Boards of Trade, municipal clubs, 
and groups of bankers. In most of 
his addresses, he makes a special plea 
for appreciation on the part of the 
local business men of all communities 
of the necessity for airport facilities. 

The letters we have received from 
leading citizens in many of these 
towns say that Captain Collin’s elo- 
quent presentation of the facts has 
aroused civic consciousness to such a 
degree that the first practical steps 
toward an airport invariably resulted 
from his visit. At the formal dedi- 
cation of the airport which has suc- 
ceeded that visit in many cases, Cap- 
tain Collins has been called back to 
deliver the dedicatory address. 
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Eternal Vigilance Pays 


Definite work by a bankers associa- 
tion does forestall robberies and 
purglaries and prevents losses to 
member banks. This is demonstrated 
by the record reported by The Wis- 
eonsin Bankers Association through 
a letter from the manager of the pro- 
tective department, dated May 19. 

In this letter he says that before 
definite work was started, 15 burg- 
laries and 14 robberies were reported 
in the preceding 14 months. At the 
present time, it can be stated that no 
burglaries and only foyr robberies 
have occurred in the previous 20 
months. In each of the four cases 
of robberies, complete recoveries of 
all stolen property were made and 
all men connected with these crimes 
were apprehended and convicted. 
The longest period of elapsed time 
in gaining conviction of these men, 
was 27 days from the time of the 
robbery. Most of the cases were 
concluded within ten days. 


To Get Safe-Keeping Accounts 


The Harvard Trust Co., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. has used the calendar 
idea with good effect in a folder ad- 
vertising its safe-keeping account 
business. This particular type of 
business has grown unusually well 
for this bank. 

On the front cover of the folder is 
a memo calendar and on the memo 
pad is written the following: 

“Tonight City Club 6:30.’’ 

“Call Porter 1700.”’ 

‘“‘Remember to cut coupons to- 
morrow and ask about dividend 
check.’’ 

On the inside of the folder is this 
short message : 

**How many trips do you make to 
your deposit box—trips that inter- 
fere with business or professional 
duties ? 

“‘How much time have you lost 
looking for misplaced records of in- 
come payments or tracing facts so 
necessary for the care of your in- 
vestments ? 

“You free yourself of all such an- 
noying detail when you open a safe- 
keeping account with our investors’ 
service, ’’ 


One banker says his monthly let- 
ter (house organ) attracts the larger, 
profitable accounts. 


Correspondent Banks 


NEABLY a century’s agcumulated experience and 
conservative progress have qualified the West- 
minster Bank to offer its characteristic services as 
a London correspondent to foreign banking es- 
tablishments. It functions through a system of 
over goo of its own branches in England and re- 
presentation in every banking town in the world, 
and is amply equipped (as are the Paris and 
Brussels offices of the Westminster Foreign Bank) 
- for specialised service in credits, collections, 
exchange, and all the ramifications of commercial 
finance. Banking houses wishing to establish 
a London connection are invited to 
communicate with the 
Manager 


WESTMINSTER BANK 


LIMITED 
Foreign Branch: 82 Cornhill, London, or 


NewYork Representative:C. M. Parker,68 William St 


A Complete Banking Service 


The Midland Bank offers exceptional facilities for the transaction 
of banking business of every description. Together with its 
affiliations it operates over 2400 branches in Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland, and has agents and correspondents in 
all parts of the world. The Bank has offices in the Atlantic 
Liners Aguitania, Berengaria and Mauretania, and a foreign 
branch office at 196 Piccadilly, London, specially equipped for 
the use and convenience of visitors in London. 


AMERICAN DEPARTMENT : POULTRY, LONDON, E.C.2 


MIDLAND BANK 


HEAD OFFICE: 5 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 





Envelopes for Every Purpose “How frequent fine words go by 
Heco Envelope Company post in frayed envelopes.” — 
Chicago, Ill. PETER HECO 
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Facilities 


for correspondent service 
have been developed to 
supplement those which 
you have provided for your 
customers’ use. 

























Let us analyze your re- 
quirements and demon- 
strate our ability to meet 
them to your satisfaction. 























































WILLIAMSON BUILDING 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Resources over $28,000,000.00 
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Head Office: 
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Over 1,750 Offices in England & 
Wales, and several in India 
and Burma. 
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(lst December, 1927.) ($5=41,) 
DEPOSITS, &c. $1.793,312,720 
ADVANCES, &c. $938,991,125 
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The Bank has Agents and 

Correspondents throughout the 

British Empire and in all 

parts of the World, and is 

associated with the following 
Banks :— 

The National Bank of Scotland Ltd. 
Bank of London & South America Ltd. 
Lloyds & National Provincial Foreign Bank Ltd 
The National Bank of New Zealand, Ltd. 
Bank of British West Africa Ltd. 

The British Italian Banking Corporation, Ltd. 



































Bogus Travelers Checks 


The Missouri Bankers Association 
reports that some of its member banks 
have been presented with travelers checks 
rather crudely executed on fancy green 
and white paper and drawn on a fictitious 
bank with the name “The Grain Ex- 
change Bank of the City of New York.” 
The purported signature of the president 
of the bank is printed in script, that of 
the assistant cashier appears to be 
inserted with a rubber stamp. Both are 
poorly done. All employes handling 
such documents, should be familiar with 
travelers checks so that they may be 
able to recognize any sort of forgery 
in them. 


This Crook Uses A Photograph 


A device used by one crook is very 
interesting because he presents himself 
at a bank or business house and displays 
a photograph in which he and the friend 
of some local person are shown in a pose 
indicating familiarity. He then offers a 
worthless check to be cashed and in many 
eases has been accommodated. Banks 
that have been swindled by this scheme 
have learned that a photograph is not 
sufficient identification. 


Savings Account Forgery 


An experience of a Sacramento, Calif. 
bank shows the importance of knowing 
every customer to whom money is paid. 
A Philippino presented a passbook with 
a request that the account be closed. 











1001 Tricks To Defraud Banks 


THE BANKER’S CALENDAR 





The paying teller filled out a withdrawa) 
ticket for $90.80 and the Philippino 
handed it back with a signature which 
compared with that of the depositor op 
the bank’s signature ecard. The amount 
was paid and the account withdrawn, 
Later the rightful owner of the account 
came in and declared the signature on 
the withdrawal slip to be a forgery. The 
Philippino had stolen his passbook and 
had learned to forge his signature. 


The Forged Bill of Lading 


One operator uses a forged bill of 
lading to identify himself at the local 
railway station where he develops the 
confidence of the freight agent. This 
man carries forged certified checks with 
him and gets the local freight agent to 
identify him at the bank so that he can 
cash these fraudulent checks. 


The Lost Twenty Dollar Bill 


An old man of 75 or 80 years of age 
has worked the following scheme: He 
comes to the bank early in the morning 
and states that he is on his way to a 
nearby town having stopped in the local 
town to spend the night because he dis- 
likes traveling during the night time. 
Upon examining his purse in the morn- 
ing, he says he discovered that a $20 
bill which he had was missing. He wants 
to cash a check of sufficient size to take 
him to the town he says is his destina- 
tion, where he is well known and will be 
able to secure plenty of funds. The 
check he offers, of course, is fraudulent. 

















DATE EVENT PLACE 
Sept. 3 ‘Wyoming Bankers Convention Yellowstone Park 
Sept. 3-4 Montana State Bankers Convention Yellowstone Park 
Sept. 7 |Delaware Bankers Convention Rehoboth 
Sept. 7-8 ‘Nevada State Convention Yerington 
Sept. 12-13 |Kentucky Bankers Convention Louisville 
Sept. 17-20 Financial Advertisers Convention Utica, N. Y. 
Sept. 19-21 (Indiana State Bankers Convention Gary 
Sept. 30- | 

Oct- 4| Association of Bank Women Philadelphia 
Oct. 1-4 A. B. A. National Convention Philadelphia 
Oct.'8-9-10 |Morris Plan Bankers Association Richmond, Va. 
Oct. 17-18 |Nebraska State Convention Omaha 
Oct. 17-20 \Regional Trust Conference San Francisco 
Oct. 26-27 /Arizona State Bankers Convention Globe 
_'Omaha_____ 


Nov. 
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The Bankers Librarian 


The seasoned life of man is preserved and stored up in books.—Milton. 


Branch Banking in the 
United States 


In Branch Banking in the United 
States, S. D. Southworth, associate pro- 
fessor of economics, College of William 
and Mary, Williamsburg, Va., has writ- 
ten a challenge to the independent bank- 
er. His painstaking assembly of histor- 
ieal, legal and financial data will be of 
decided value to students of the problem, 
whether they are pro-branch or anti- 
branch. His conclusion, and, indeed, 
the gist of his whole book, may be sum- 
med up in his own words thus. 

“There can be little doubt that the 
greatest evil in American banking is 
the frequency of bank failures with 
their large losses to depositors and 
stockholders. A number of the states 
in the Mississippi Valley have endeay- 
ored to provide relief from this evil 
through the passage of bank deposit 
guaranty laws, but the bank deposit 
guaranty systems set up have been un- 
suecessful in coping with the problem. 

“A second evil in our present system 
is much less spectacular but neverthe- 
less just as real. This evil is the evil 
of waste or economic inefficiency. In 
other words, our present unit banks 
earry on their work at too high a cost. 
The margin between interest, if any, to 
depositors and charges to borrowers is 
too great. 

“Branch banking constitutes a remedy 
for these evils, not in the sense that 
branch banking is a perfect thing, but 
simply that it is better than the exist- 
ing order.” 

Branch Banking in the United States, 
by Shirley D. Southworth, The MceGraw- 
Hill Publishing Co., New York, Cloth, 
212 pages, $3. 


Second Mortgages And Land 
Contracts In Real Estate Financing 


Here’s a book by the chairman of 
the mortgage and finance division of 
the National Association of Real Es- 
tate Boards, Samuel N. Reep. The 
book is a periodical guide to junior 
lien real estate financing. It covers 
every important problem which 
comes up in the financing of real 
estate property and in making per- 
manent improvements on land. 

The subject matter is arranged 
according to the sequence of events 
in granting and obtaining a loan. 
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The book explains exactly how 
second mortgages can be secured to, 
the best advantage; where they can 
be secured ; and when they should be 
discounted. 

The rights, duties, and liabilities 
of buyer, seller, and broker are 
clearly outlined. Also, the book 
clarifies the difference between sec- 
ond mortgages and land contracts. 

Second Mortgages And Land Con- 
tracts In Real Estate Financing by 
Samuel N. Reep. Published by 
Prentice-Hall, Ine., New York City. 
255 pages. Price $5. 


Prevent Defalcations 


Too often the reason given for 
taking bank funds is that the system 
of accounts and records, and the 
auditing methods in use, were so 
loose that it seemed ‘‘so easy to get 
away with it.”’ 

The opportunity to take the money 
‘*just for a while’’—long enough to 
‘‘make a killing’’ in the stock mar- 
ket or some other ‘‘sure thing,’’ that 


somehow usually fails to work out 
as expected, is offered by a lack of 
eareful oversight on the part of the 
officers of the bank or their auditors. 
The chance to get the use of the 
money for a time, to use it to make 
a personal profit, and then to restore 
it without getting caught, always 
seems much better than it really is. 

Most embezzlers start out with the 
idea of using the money for personal 
profit, and salve their conscience 
with the promise to put it back. 
Whether that promise was originally 
a serious one or not, the records show 
that very few ever do put back what 
they steal. Sooner or later they are 
found out and generally they are 
sure that it was only ‘‘hard luck” 
that caused their detection. 


#ew are clever enough to appre- 
ciate the tremendous odds against 
their escaping detection sooner or 
later. A vast amount of human 
wreckage and misery results when 
men go wrong, trying to beat a game 
that seemed too easy. But, those 
who make it easy are not altogether 
guiltless—C. E. Lowell, Chief Ex- 
aminer, State Banking Department 
of California. 


Solitude is as needful to the imag- 
ination as society is wholesome for 
the character—James Russell 
Lowell. 


NEW BANKS REPORTED IN PROCESS OF ORGANIZATION 


State & Town Name or BANK 
| 


| 





Alabama | 
Childersburg Bank of Childersburg 
California | 
Potrero | Mechanics Bank 
| (Branch of Richmond) 


| First National 
Mechanics Bank 
| (Branch of Richmond) 


United Bank & Trust Co. 
(Branch of San Francisco)) 


Rancho 
Santa Fe 
San Pablo 


South San 
Francisco 


1 


Connecticut | 
| Springville Bank & Trust Co. 


Stamford 


Kentuck 
Olive Hill 

Michigan 
Center Line 


Nebraska 
Burton 
New York | 

Brooklyn | Jefferson State 
Buffalo | Commercial Trust Co. of 


| Buffalo 
New York City | Municipal Bank 
Branch of Brooklyn) 
Nelson National 
Normandie National 
| Morris Plan Co. of Rochester 


First National 





First National 


| First National 


Rochester 


Pennsylvania 
Ellwood City 


Ellwood City Clearing 


House Assn. 
Titusville | Petroleum Trust Co. 
Willow Grove | Old York Road National 
| 


Texas } 
Corpus Christi | Corpus Christi Trust Co. 


CaPpimraL 


,000 | 
1,000,000 | 


SuRpPLUS «& 


Paorirs CORRESPONDENT 





._|Wm. W. Graves, Ch. of Bd. 
C. A. Lund, Pres. 


R. T. Kennard 


| 
|L. J. Barry, Center Line, Mich. 
| 
..--|Jno. N. Stuart, Pres. 
| Rupert A. Stuart, Cash. 
H. W. Leany, 32 Broadway. 
$50,000 
| (Surplus) } 


cee Allan I. Cole 
,000,000 | _........_| A. E. Lefcourt, 1359 Broadway 


C. P. Cloak, Pres. 
G. B. Hancher, Vice Pres. 
C. W. Jackson, Secy-Treas. 





CHANGES DUE TO CONSOLIDATIONS 


ABSORPTIONS AND CHANGES IN TITLE 


State & Town 


California 
Chico 


Modesto 
San Francisco 


Connecticut 
New Haven 


Georgia 
Pendergrass 


aho 
Pocatello 
Iilinois 
Blue Island 
Peoria 
Sheffield 
Indiana 
Clayton 
Jasonville 
Kokomo 
Lebanon 


Marion 
Richmond 
Iowa 
Ackley 
Gilman 


Kansas 
Lincoln 


Mankato 
Russell 


Winona 


Kentucky 
LaGrange 


Louisville 


Louisiana 
Rayville 

Maryland 
Baltimore 


Michigan 
Alpena 
Rhodes 


Union City 


Mississippi 
Scooba 


Missouri 
Kansas City. 
McFall 


Moscow Mills 
Shelbina 


Montana 
Havre 


Nebraska 
Haigler 
New Jersey 
Camden 
Plainfield 

Trenton 


New York 
Buffalo 


New York City 


Skaneateles 
North Carolina 
Greensboro 


Ohio 
Columbus 


Jackson 
Oklahoma 
Boley 
Pennsylvania 
Blairsville 
Bradford 
Jonestown 
Lancaster 


Montoursville 
Philadelphia 
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8 consolidations; 


PRESENT NAME 


|First National Trust & 
Savings : 
|Modesto Trust & Savings 


\Pacific Coast Joint Stock 
Land 


First National Bank & 
| Trust Co. 


Citizens 

First Security 

Blue Island Trust & Savings 

Central National Bank & 
Trust Co. 

Farmers State 

Clayton Bank & Trust Co. 

Jasonville State 

Citizens National 

First National 

Marion National 

Second National 


First National 
Citizens Savings 


Lincoln State 


First National Bank in 
Mankato 
Russell-Farmers State 


Winona State 


Bank of LaGrange 


as Market Branch) 
Richland State 


First National Bank of 
Baltimore 


Alpena Trust & Savings 
Rhodes Bank of W.S. Varty 





*|Union City State 


Bank of Kemper 
Metropolitan Bank & Trust 
~ a 

Moscow Mills Savings 
Shelbina 


Hill County State 


State Bank of Haigler 


Broadway Merchants 
Trust Co. 

Guaranty Trust Co. 

First-Mechanics National 

Commercial Trust Co. 


Century (Brooklyn Office) 
Manufacturers Trust Co. 


National Bank & Trust Co. 
State Industrial 

First Citizens Trust Co. 
Citizens 


Farmers & Merchants 





| 

|BlairsvilleSavings & Trust Co. 
|Producers Bank & Trust Co. 
|Jonestown Bank & Trust Co. 
|Farmers Trust Co. 


|Peoples Bank & Trust Co. 
|Corn Exchange National 
| Bank & Trust Co._ 


_!Corn Exchange National 


11 successions; 21 mergers; 1 absorption; 7 taken over; 


14 title changes; 2 purchases. 


j 
. ; | 
FormMER NAME | 


| 
| 
\Title 


First National 

Modesto Bank and Modesto 
Savings Bank 

Pacific Coast Joint Stock 
Land Bank, Los Angeles 


Merger 
Merger 


First National Title 


Pendergrass Banking Co. Succeeds 
First National Merger 
Taken Over 


Title 
Taken over 


Blue Island State 


Central National 
Community State 


Clayton State Bank and Peo- 
ples Bank & Trust Co. 

Peoples State 

Kokomo Trust Co. 

Farmers State 

|Home Savings & Trust Co. 

Union National 


Merger 
Title 
Merger 
Merger 
Purchased 
Merger 


Taken over 
Consolidation 


Ackley Savings 
| Farmers State 
| 


|Farmers State Bank, 

| Ash Grove, Kans. 

| 

|Farmers National 
|Farmers State Bank and 
| Russell State Bank 
|Citizens State Bank, 

| Russell Springs 


‘Absorbed 
|Taken over 
Consolidation 
|Merger 


|Peoples Bank and Oldham 


Bank & Trust Co. Succeeds 


|Purchased 


Bankers Trust Co. (Operated| 


|Market Exchange 


\Commercial Taken over 


| | 
|Citizens National Bank and | 
| Merchants National Bank |Consolidation 


|Alpena County Savings 
Rhodes Bank of W. S. 
Fotheringham & Co. |Succeeds 
|Burlington State Bank, Bur-| 

lington, Mich. and Farmers) 

& Merchants Bank, | 

Union City, Mich. 


| 
lo. 
|Succeeds 


Merger 


Merchants & Farmers | Merger 


|Metropolitan Bank of 
Kansas City 

Bank of McFall and 
Farmers Bank 

Liberty 

Commercial Bank and 
Old Bank Trust Co. 


Title 


Merger 
Taken over 


Merger 


Brown State Bank, 


Box Elder, Mont. Merger 


Drovers & Traders State Merger 


East End Trust Co. Merger 
Title 


Consolidation 
Succeeds 


Title Guaranty & Trust Co. 
First National Bank and 
Mechanics National Bank 


S. Lunghino & Sons 

Dewey State Bank, Brooklyn| Taken over 

United Capital National 
Bank & Trust Co. 

National Bank of Skaneateles 


Merger 
Title 





Hood System Industrial Title 

First National Bank and 
Citizens Trust & Savings 
Bank 

Commercial 


Merger 
Merger 
First National Consolidation 
Merger 

Title 


Title 
Consolidation 


Title 


|First National 
Producers State 
Jonestown 
Peoples Trust Co. 


|Peoples 





How CHANGED | 


Title 


| 
CAPITAL 


1,050,000 


50,000 


20,000 


100,000 
15,000 


30,000 


200,000 


25,000 


20,000 
50,000 


20,000 





$600,000) 
1,400,000} 


j 
| SURPLUS & 


| 





PRorits 


PRESIDENT 





A. H. Smith 


$267,680/W. W. Giddings 


John S. Drum 


1,504,870/Thos. M. Steele 


219,580 


33,890 


11,330) 


23,810) 


3,000 


15,000 


381,650 


6,000,000) 
283,330) 


68,057 


W. C. Kennedy 
M.S. Eccles 


F. C. Brincken 


C. W. Boyden 


Chas. B. Worrell 





J. L. Wylie 


E. Rees 


M. K. Brundage 
V. Jaggar 


Robt. T. Crowe 
iHugh B. Fleece 


Lee Richardson 


H. E. Guilford 





Joe Cramer 


M. L. Orear 


R. W. Welden 
John E. Richards 


Arthur E. Jones 


4,811,585|Arthvr H. Wood 


401,040Joseph J.Lunghino, 


Pres. & Treas. 
James J. Kennedy 


171,180|\W. L. Cavell 


22,500\Claude Kiser 


1,941,030)Chas. R. Shields 


7,420 
262,080 


D. J. Turner 
F. M. Graff 


30,578 James G. Paul 
55,000 Elias Gerhart 
2,007,240|W. J. Neuhauser 


38,756/Chas. V. Adams 





Morton M. Prentis} 


PeterJ. McDonough 


CasHIeR 


E. J. Cain 

N. H. Ford 

H. Hise, Treas. 
Warren M 

Crawford 

Guy Roberts 

W. D. Service 

A. E. Fordtran 


W. L. Jacobsen ~ 


|Amos L. Mitchell 
|J. M. Henderson 


ID. M. Elmer 
S. Chindlund ~~ 
|W. A. Hoffman 


J. P. Ruppenthal 
S. M. Jaggar 


R. H. Snyder 


Arnold Westerman 


Joseph Oberle 


B. H. Olds 


J. D. Cook 
A. J. Oubre 


W. E. Beanway 


C. M. Rash 
Fred Karrenbrock 


p- M. Buckman 


Geo. E. Volk, Treas. 
Harold Ray 


D8. tripp 


| 
J. J. Murphy 


D. M. Morris 


|Geo. A. Doersam 


W. W. Riley 


|D.W. Yealy, Treas. 

J.M.Brooder, Treas. 

Clayton R. Boltz 

Ira H. Bare,V.P.& 
Treas. 

J. F. Sedam 
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CHANGES DUE TO CONSOLIDATIONS 


ABSORPTIONS AND CHANGES IN TITLE 


SraTE & TOWN 


Present NaME 





Pittsburg 
Reading 
Spring City 
Steelton 


Titusville 


Farmers National Bank & 


National Bank & Trust Co. 


Steelton Bank & Trust Co. 


Titusville Trust Co. 


Peoples Saving & Trust Co. 


Former Name 
Citizens Savings 
Farmers National 
National Bank of Spring City 
|Steelton National Bank and 
| Steelton Trust Co. 


south Carolina 
Anderson South Carolina Savings 


(Branch) 
|First National 


|Citizens State 
Waco First Trust & Savings 
Wells First State 
Washington ; } 
Seattle Pacific Commercial 


Texas 
Cushing 


Kilgore 


| 
Wisconsin 
Birchwood 





|Citizens State 


Citizens National 
Cushing State Bank and 
Guaranty Bond State 


| First State Bank & Trust Co. 
|Guaranty State 


| Japanese Commercial Bank 


| Birchwood State 


Farmers State Bank 


and Oriental American Bank 





(Continued from page 70) 


| How CHANGED 


Title 
Title 

| 

| Merger 


Commercial Bank & Trust Co.| Merger 
| 7 


|Succeeds 
|Succeeds 


|Succeeds 
|Succeeds 


Succeeds 


|Succeeds 


Consolidation 


|Consolidation 


CAPITAL 


$ 4,000,000 $ 9,536,000 


SURPLUS & 


Paovers PRESIDENT 


401,507 R. M. Rutherford H. W. Stubbs, Tr. 
1,619,140Geo. W. Horne R.J.Hopkins,Secy- 


6,500J. O. Fussell 
7,300J. M. Crim 
16,350J. M. Nash 
2,480 W. T. Norman 


77,280.M. Furuya 


W. V. Watt 
L. M. Crim 
J. B. Duncan 
E. B. Bailey 


H. Haseagawa 


NEW BANKS ORGANIZED OR REOPENED 


13 state banks organized—7 national banks organized—6 staté banks reopened 


If a bank has reopened under a new name, the record appears in the list of changes on the opposite page 


State & Town NaMeE or Bank 





Alabama 
Childersburg 
San Leandro 
Southgate | Firestone Park State 


Connecticut | 
Springdale 


Bank of Childersburg 


(To open August 10) 
| Terryville Trust Co. 
| (To open October 1) 


| Palatka Atlantic National 


Terryville 


Florida 
Palatka 
Tiiinois 
Chicago 
| Unity Trust & Savings 
Floosmoor Flossmoor State 
Indiana 
Evansville | Indiana Trust & Savings 
Kentucky } 
Hartford | Hartford Deposit 
Louisiana 
Bonita 


(To open August 15) 
Minnesota 
Matawan 
Missouri 
Carthage } 
New Jersey | 
Point Pleasant Beach 
(Point Pleasant P.O.) 
New York 
Buffalo 


Citizens State (Reopened) 


} 
| 
| 





| East Side National 
| Lincoln National 
Liverpool | Liverpool 


New York City 


North Dakota 
Anamoose 
Northgate 

Oklahoma 
Dover 

Pennsylvania 
Abington 
Prospect Park 
(Moores P. O.) 

South Dakota 
Badger 
Utah 

_Midvale 


| Farmers State (Reopened) 
| First State (Reopened) 


| Dover State Bank 


| Prospect Park State 


| Badger State (Reopened) 


Midvale State (Reopened) 


{ Ask My Friends For Accounts 


In a recent campaign to increase 
deposits of The National Shawmut Bank 
of Boston, I diseovered that all employes 
have friends to whom a word will result 
in a new account for the bank. In some 
eases, just a mere suggestion is all that 
is necessary. It is surprising the num- 
ber of accounts that can be secured in 
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| First National Bank in San Leandro 


| Springdale Bank & Trust Co. 


| Straus National Bank & Trust Co. 


Bastrop State Bank & Trust Co. 
(Branch of Bastrop, La.) 


Union Trust Co. (Reopened) 


| Point Pleasant Beach National 


| Banco Nacional de Mexico 
(Head Office Mexico City) 


| Abington Bank & Trust Co. 


CaPITAL 


Surpuius & Prorits 


PRESIDENT 





$25,000 
100,000 
50,000 


50,000 
100,000 


100,600 


1,000,000 
200,000 
25,000 


100,000 
25,000 


10,000 
50,000 
100,000 
300,000 


200,000 
50,000 





10,000 
10,000 


15,000 


150,000 
50,000 





15,000 
35,000 





12,400 


lo. B. Foreman 
| Geo. R. Scott 
‘eee M. Dudlext 


Conrad A. Lund 


| Geo. S. Beach 


| 

|J. M. Baker 

| Simon W. Straus 
H. M. Ellinwood 
D. J. Brumley 

| A. C. Richardt 


| Glover H. Cary 


| 
|J. C. Young, Mgr. 


| A. W. Tesch 
| 
J. D. Harris 


James W. Pearce 





| Edward A. Duerr 
Frank L. Schlager 
| Manford D. Green 


| R. Riveroll, Local Mgr. 


| 


|P. F. Bibow 
Henry Schweyen 


|J. T. Anglin 


| Benj. T. Britt 
| Wm. J. MacCarter, Jr. 


| Andrew Nelson 


'W. S. Chipman 


CASHIER 





'T. S. Williams 
W. H. Bridges 
\J. U. Hogan 


iG. B. Knapp, Treas. 
Luther J. Potter, Treas. 


IP. K. Weaver 


\John H. Krafft 
|L. M. Schoeneck 
|Albert W. Tatge 


\Owen W. Schneider, Secy. 


‘Richard L. Kerr 


{Emer Hanson 
C. L. Bollinger, Treas. 


E. Delroy Holmes 


Edward J. Wertick 
H. H. F. Klaiber 
\John C. Gehm 


H. A. Waydeman 
H. A. Schweyen 


| 
} 


\J. R. MeCoy 


John L. Michel, Treas. 
|Herbert S. White 


iF. A. Carpenter 





|D. M. Tood, Jr. 


this manner. What is more natural than 
to wish to do your business with a bank 
where you have a friendly connection. 
Quite often a friend in a bank can 
eall attention to some service or render 
some assistance which otherwise would 
remain unknown to the eustomers. Some 
ot the worth while accounts may require 
more persistence. We must remember 
that we are selling banking service even 


though we are not salesmen. Therefore 
we should have no more hesitaney in 
recommending our bank, and what it has 
to offer, than our insurance man has 
when he talks insurance to us. 

Each of us has a definite service to 
sell. A firm has many things to consider 
when opening a bank account and, of 
course, cannot afford to grant personal 
favors for pleasure alone. Nevertheless, 
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CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


Advertisements will be accepted under this 
heading at FIVE CENTS per word, signa- 
tures, address, name and heading to be 
counted. Send cash with your order. 
Answers addressed care of the BANKERS 
MONTHLY will be forwarded promptly. 


PRINTING 
Omaha Printing Company, 13th and Farnam 


Sts., Omaha, U. S. A. Lithographers, ae 
Stationers, Office Furniture. *-12 ti. 


SAFES—Used, Screw Door, 
posit Boxes, Vaults, etc. 
Pearl Street, Cincinnati, 


Bank Safes, De- 
John Murray, 126 E. 
Ohio. 6*—12 ti 





FOR SALE 
Bank Safe, York Safe Company, 
Original cost $1800. 
Address, Effingham 
Illinois. 


Will sell at a bargain. 
State Bank, Effingham, 
5*-2ti. 


“I would not be without The 
Bankers Monthly” —Frank R. 
Hull, Assistant Treasurer, Ex- 
celsior Trust Co., Excelsior 
Springs, Mo. 


NEED ENVELOPES? 
WRITE HECO—CHICAGO 


Greeting New Depositors 


The world’s best known lesson in savin, 
—‘The Gleaners,” steel engraved, c: 
form, suitable text, personal signature, 
make a lasting greeting. Sample gladly. 
The Frank Martin Company 
Marshall Building Cleveland 


NEW SAVINGS 
ACCOUNTS 


May we send you an interesting 
new folder illustrating and de- 
scribing illuminated signs for 
use in banking rooms. 


Ask for Folder B. M. 


DAVENPORT-TAYLOR MFG. Co. 


412 Orleans St. 318 Little Bldg. 136 W. 43rdSt. 
CHICAGO BOSTON NEW YORK 


STEEL-STRONG 


Se OP BETTER COIN TOOLS 
BETTER COIN TELLERS 


Coin Wrappers, Bill Straps, 
Coin Trays, Manual Counters, 
Tellers’ Moisteners, Lead Seals, 
Seal Presses, Coin Bags, Etc. 


Sold by 
Bank Stationers 
verywhere 
For catalog, write to 
The C. L. Downey Compan 
941-947 Clark St., Cincinnati, 0. 


maker. 


if you can prove that the connection will 
be mutually profitable—and it should be 
—why shouldn’t the account be opened 
in your bank?—D. H. Morrill, The 
National Shawmut Bank of Boston. 


Forged Notes 


One bank reports to us that it had 
a serious loss of about $8,000 a few 
years ago when a local automobile dealer 
discounted forged notes at the bank. 
When notices were sent to the makers 
of the notes, the post office returned 
many of them because there were no 
such men at the addresses given. The 
trouble was discovered too late to save 
the bank the loss. This emphasizes the 
fact that not only the discounter of the 
note but also the maker of the note 
should be known to the bank before 
the note is discounted. 


Banks Reported Closed 


33 state banks—2 national banks 
Florida 
Ellenton—Ellenton State Bank 
West Palm Beach—Citizens Bank 
West Palm Beach—First American Bank & 
Trust Co. 
Zephyrhills—American State Bank 


Georgia 
Atlanta—Security State Bank 


Indiana 
Bloomfield—American Bank 


Iowa : 
Aurora—Aurora Savings Bank — 
Blairsburg—State Bank of Blairsburg 
Doon—Farmers Savings Bank 
Logan—Farmers State Bank 
Marshalltown—First National Bank 
Kansas : 
Independence—Kansas Savings & Trust Co. 
Kentucky 
Himlerville—Himler State Bank 
Maine 
Waterboro—Sanford Trust Co. 


Michigan 
Palms—Palms Bank of F. W. 


Minnesota 
Alpha—State Bank of Alpha 
Currie—First State Bank 
Georgeville—Farmers State Bank 
Rice—First National Bank 
Missouri 
Baring—Baring State Bank 
Bogard—Bogard State Bank (liquidating) 
Chadwick— Farmers Bank 
Farley—Farmers Bank 
Kirksville—Commercial State Bank 
Nebraska 
Bassett—State Bank of Bassett 
Giltner—Citizens Bank 
Goodwin—Goodwin State Bank (liquidated) 
New Mexico 
Tyrone—Bank of Tyrone 
North Carolina 
McFarlan—Bank of McFarlan 
Wallace—Farmers Bank & Trust Co., Inc. 
Tennessee 
Edith (Ripley P. O.)—Bank of Edith 
Memphis—Liberty Savings Bank ‘ Trust Co. 
Texas 
Lillian— First State Bank 
Virginia 
Jetersville—Bank of Jetersville 
Wisconsin 
Oak Center—Bank of Oak Center 


Hubbard & Co. 


New Branches Authorized For 
National Banks 


The Bank of America National Association, 
New York, N. Y. Location of branches—Vicinity 
of corner of White Plains Road and Morris Park 
Avenue, the Bronx and vicinity of 177th Street 
and West Farms Road, the Bronx. 

The First National Bank of Baltimore, Md. 
Location of branch—Vicinity of the corner of 
South and Water Streets. 

The First-Mechanics National Bank of Trenton, 
N. J. Locations of branches—Vicinity of corner 
of Adeline and Broad Streets; 42 North Hermit- 
age Ave.; Clinton and Olden Aves.; Corner of 
Hudson and Hamilton Aves. (all located in Tren- 
ton, N. J.) 
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Allyn & Co., A.C 
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Davenport-Taylor Mfg. Co 
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Financial Advertisers Assn. 
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First National Bank, Detroit 
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International Harvester Co..... 
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Lloyds Bank, Ltd 
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National Safe & Lock Co. 
New York Trust Co 


Rand McNally & Company 
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